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Teaching Aids for This Issue 


McCarthy Controversy 


Discussion Questions 


1. Account for the wide publicity 
which is given to Senator Joseph Mc- 
Carthy’s activities. 

2. If you were a Congressman would 
you support or oppose efforts to improve 
investigation procedures by Congres- 
sional committees? Defend your stand. 

3. If you were the Republican party 
national chairman would you ask Sena- 
tor McCarthy to speak for the party at 
important gatherings? Why? 

4. Senator McCarthy’s various inves- 
tigations of communism have been 
strongly defended and vigqyously criti- 
cized. Why have there been such strong 
differences of opinion? 

5. What are some of the facts you 
would want to have clear in your mind 
before reaching a conclusion as to the 
value of Congressional investigations 
into communism in the United States? 


Things to Do 


1. Clip editorials and “columns” deal- 
ing with the current controversy over 
Senator McCarthy’s activities and bring 
them to class. Try to have clippings for 
each point of viéw. Summarize the 
arguments on each side. .Do the same 
with talks that you have heard by radio 
or TV commentators. 

2. Interview your parents on the 
question. Report their opinions and their 
reasons for holding them. 


Puerto Rico (p. 9) 
Aim 

To help students understand the rela- 
tionship of Puerto Rico to the United 
States and the problems which Puerto 
Ricans are facing. 


Assignment 
1. Describe the relationship of Puerto 
Rico to (a) Spain before the Spanish- 
American War; (b) the United States. 
2. How do Puerto Ricans make a 
living? 





of Senator McCarthy. 


the desk. 


nist Russia. 


trouble I’ve seen.” 





WHAT'S IN THIS ISSUE 


American History, Problems of American Democracy—“McCarthy—Cen- 
ter of Controversy,” beginning on page 11. Stimulating and searching quota- 
tions from the press on each side of the current controversy over the activities 


American History, World History—“Puerto Rico,” beginning on page 9. 
Assassins brought this little island into the spotlight; but its up-hill struggle 
toward greater economic and political security should keep it there. 

American History, P.A.D.—“High Schools—A Snap?,” beginning on page 
7. “Is the modern high school course of study too easy for the average stu- 
dent?” The arguments on both sides will arouse thought on both sides of 


American History, World History—“Why Not Let One Group Run the 
Whole Show?,” beginning. on page 14. In number 19 of our “Freedom 
Answers Communism” series, we contrast the many-sided lives of Americans 
and the division of authority here with the monolithic structure of Commu- 


Careers, Moral and Ethical Values—“Meet Werner Middelmann,” on 
page 6. The theme of this German’s life might well be, “Nobody knows the 


. 








3. “The sugar bow] of the Puerto 
Ricans is bitter.” What does this state- 
ment mean? 

4. What are Puerto Ricans doing in 
an effort to raise their standard of living? 

5. The United States is helping Puer- 
to Rico to attain independence when- 
ever the Puerto Ricans want it. Explain. 


Discussion Questions 


1. How did the American people re- 
act to the attempted assassination of: 
members of Congress by Puerto Rican 
nationalists? 

2. What evidence have we that Puer- 
to Rico is self-ruling so far as its domes- 
tic affairs are concerned? 





before we act. 


come closer to it. 





TIPS FOR TEACHERS 


Are we helping our students to think critically? Jumping to conclusions 
is a popular sport in all countries. In our land, where rivers of information 
rise in the mountains of mass media, it is especially important that we think 


A traditional objective of the social studies has been the development of 
critical-mindedness in our students. We can take strides toward that goal by 
encouraging our students to read on both sides of controversial questions, 
weigh fact and opinion, look for motives. We must continue to ask “Why” 
questions, and follow up until it is evident that a student is thinking rather 
than mouthing phrases. No, it is not_an easy objective to attain~but we can 


—-H. L. H. 
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3. If you were a Puerto Rican would 
you want Puerto Rico to have complete 
independence from the United States at 
this time? Defend your answer. 

4. The industrialization program in 
Puerto Rico is known as “Operation 
Bootstrap.” Why? 


References 


“The Commonwealth of Puerto Rico,” 
Focus (American Geographical Society), 
Feb., 1953. 6 pp. 

“Plots Against U. S. by Terrorists,” 
U. S. News & World Report, March 12, 
1954, p. 21. 


High School—A Snap? (p. 7) 
Aim 


To help students develop critical- 
mindedness about the course of study 
they are taking. 


Discussion Questions 


1. Sometimes students refer to a sub- 
ject they are taking as a snap. How 
many of you have ever had such a feel- 
ing about a high school subject? (Show 
of hands.) Tell us about it, , 

2. Which of the subjects that you 
have taken is likely to be most useful to 
you when you leave high school? Why? 

3. Should the chief test for including 
a subject in the curriculum be its use- 
fulness in later life? Explain. 

4. What evidence have we that the 


high school population throughout the 
nation has changed since your father 
was of high school age? 

5. To what extent have we tried to 
meet the needs of the changed high 


Coming Up! 
in Future Issues 
April 7, 1954 

Foreign Affairs Article: Our Stake in 
Japan—The new treaty of mutual aid 
between the United States and Japan; 
Japanese reaction to the treaty; terms of 
the treaty and what they mean for the 
future of the Far East. 

National Affairs Article: America’s 
Housing—The President’s Housing Pro- 
gram and what it proposes; the present 
status of the home-building industry; 
how can we get the housing we need 
most cheaply and most efficiently? 

Forum Topic of the Week: The Guar- 
anteed Annual Wage for Industry—A 
pro and con discussion of the topic: Can 
a guaranteed annual wage be adopted 
by industry as a whole? 


No Issue March 31—Spring Recess 


school population here at 
High School? 

6. In your opinion, are too many stu- 
dents taking it easy in high school to- 
day? Why or why not? 


Things to Do 


1. Interview your parents on the 
question of the high school course of 
study. Report their opinions to the 
class, and the reasons for holding them. 

2. Survey the student body to find 
out how much time is being spent on 
homework. Which subjects take the 
most time in home study? 

3. Write a letter to the editor of the 

















Today's Health 


school newspaper in which you express 
your views on the high school course of 
study here at High School. 


Reference 


New Challenges to Our Schools, 
edited by Sturges F. Cary. The Refer- 
ence Shelf, Vol. 25, Np. 1 (1953). 
H. W. Wilson Co., N. Y. 214 pp., $1.75. 
A compact collection of articles and 
speeches ranged on both sides of various 
controversial questions in the field of 
education today. 


Why Not Let One Group Run 
the Show?” (p. 14) 


Things to Do 


1. Have the class consider each of 
the quotations which accompany the 
article. Each student may select one of 
the quotations and write a paragraph 
expressing his thoughts on the meaning 
of the paragraph. 

2. Make a list of the different activi- 
ties which make up American life (e.g., 
industry, farming, entertainment, edu- 
cation, etc.) and show that no one group 
runs the show in any field of activity 
in our country. 

8. Express in diagram form the prin- 
ciples of separation of powers in the 
Federal Government. Consult a copy of 
the Constitution. Indicate the article 


and section covering each point. 
~ 


Meet Werner Middelmann (p. 6) 
Discussion Questions 


1. Of Werner Middelmann it has 
been said, “trouble is his business.” 
Justify this description of his work. 

2. How would life in West Germany 
be different if there were no one to 
carry on this kind of work? 

8. Would you be willing to assume 
the responsibilities of Mr. Middelmann? 
Why? 


THIS WEEK’S QUIZ ANSWERS 


‘ (See page 19) 


I. Puerto Rico: A. a-3; b-4; c-1; d-2. B. 
a-3; b-3; c-1; d-2; e-4; £-8. 

Il. McCarthy Controversy: a-3; b-2; c-4; 
d-1; e-2; f-5. 

III. Graph: 1-F; 2-T; 3-NS; 4-T; 5-T; 
6-T. 

IV. Map: 1-railroad; 2-67° and 66°; 3- 
mountains; 4-about 100 miles; 5-18° north. 

V. High School: 1-Y; 2-N; 8-N; 4-Y; 5- 
Y; 6-Y; 7-N; 8-N. 


Answers to Quick Quiz (p. 18) 
1. Guatemala. 
2. Joseph R. McCarthy. 
8. Belgium; the Netherlands, 
4. Navy; Deputy Secretary of Defense. 
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Off the Press 


Rritish Planning and Nationalization, 
by Ben W. Lewis. The Twentieth 
Century Fund, N.Y. 313 pp., $3. 
Necessity, and not the Labor party’s 

ideology, is at the root of British plan- 
ning and nationalization, according to 
economist Ben Lewis of Oberlin Col- 
lege. Professor Lewis was commis- 
sioned to study Britain’s economy by 
the Twentieth Century Fund, estab- 
lished in 1919 as a non-profit founda- 
tion for public education on current 
economic questions. He was in Britain 
for a short ‘stay and has studied 
libraries of printed materials. 

It appears that the nationalization 
measures which took definite form un- 
der the Labor government, 1945- 
1951, had been in the air since the 
end of World War I when Britons 
entered upon lean years. The program, 
says Lewis, is “democratic muddling 
of a fairly high quality.” It is a far cry 
from the socialism with which the 
Labor party is generally labeled. “With 
the exception of steel,” Lewis notes, 
“the industries thus far taken over by 
the British government fall well within 
the category of public utilities. . 
Electricity, gas, transport, civil aviation 
and telecommunication are among 
these. Banks nationalized by the Brit- 
ish are doing business as usual, for 
they were accustomed to close gov- 
ernment regulation. Coal, which has 
been nationalized in Britain, should 
excite no fear of creeping socialism 
because it is regarded as a “sick in- 
dustry” throughout the world. In all 
cases the owners were fully compen- 
sated. 

Dr. Lewis reserves judgment about 
the future of the British economic 
program. He feels that it is too early 
to give a verdict. Although his study 
was completed before the Labor party 
was defeated in 1951, he does not 
anticipate any radical reversal of policy 
by the Conservatives. 

The chapter on the national health 
service is of special interest because it 
documents the large measure of choice 
permitted both doctors and patients 
under the British plan of bringing 
medical services to all. 

Although the material is heavy, Dr. 


Lewis has a clear eye and does not . 


bog us down in too deep a mire of 
technicalities. 


Tito, by Vladimir Dedijer. Simon and 

Schuster, N. Y. 443 pp., $5. 

The characteristics of Marshal Tito’s 
tender years may be surmised from his 
recollection of the time that he took 
“the tip of a head of sugar for him- 


self” and caused his grandfather great 
pain. Sugar, Tito recalls, “was sold in 
big chunks, the size of a large grenade.” 
This metaphor captures the mood of 
the biography written by Dedijer, a 
journalist and companion of Tito for 
some fourteen years. 

Since the author is a Communist 
who can see no wrong in anything 
Tito has done since the Yugoslav dic- 
tator’s start as an apprentice lock- 
smith, we must forgo the objectivity 
which we expect ina critical biography. 
We are left with a grim and frequently 
exciting account of a Communist or- 
ganizer’s life in a Balkan state ravaged 
by two world wars and decimated by 
hatreds and poverty in the interim. 

Tito’s sad family life, scarred by the 
deaths of several children, various im- 
prisonments and beatings, his fearless 
campaigning as a partisan during the 
Nazi invasion of his land, and his sub- 
sequent disillusionment with Stalin, 
with whom he had been on intimate 
terms, are all part of the story. Much 
of it is told in Tito’s own words. 
Dedijer skilfully integrates the his- 
torical background during a half-cen- 
tury of conflict, and an effort is made 
to distinguish between the Russian and 
Yugoslav revolutions. 

The book is not likely to gain any 
converts to communism, but it reveals 
the cause of the cracks in the Soviet 
facade and raises hope of further rips 
in the Iron Curtain. 


Major Campaign Speeches of Adlai E. 
Stevenson, 1952. Random House, 
N. Y. 320 pp., $3.50. 


This is not a book for antiquarians. 
The remarks of the man who ran sec- 
ond in the last Presidential election are 
as relevant today as they were in 1952. 
Fartly this is owing to Mr. Stevenson’s 
skill as an editor, for he has selected 
some 50 of 250 recorded speeches. 
The hundreds of “whistle. stops” are 
either forgotten or have slipped quietly 
into our folklore. The present collection 
is introduced by a happy though de- 
feated warrior. He is convinced that 
he did not speak over the heads of the 
American people, and he would like 
to believe that he has helped to edu- 
cate them in basic issues. 

These major campaign speeches are 
alive because Stevenson’s humor does 
not date easily, and the issues—Korea, 
communism, Taft-Hartley, political 
morality, farm policy—are still with us. 
If you did not agree with the Demo- 
cratic candidate then, you will not 
agree with him now. But if you can be 
moved by “a shot in the intellect,” as 
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one lady wrote, you will be stimulated 
by these talks. The titles of the talks, 
printed in chronological sequence, 
“Equal Rights,” “Bi-Partisan Foreign 
Policy,” “The One-Party Press,” “The 
People’s Natural Resources,” etc., serve ° 
in place of an index. 

Certainly it is unusual in a day of 
singing commercials for a candidate to 
quote publicly Bryce, William James, 
Disraeli, Shaw, and many more obscure 
literary and political figures. It could 
be that Mr. Stevenson did talk over 
the heads of the people. But though 
President Eisenhower defeated him, it 
is generally conceded that the quality 
of the campaign oratory in 52 reached 
a new high level. And for this Adlai 
Stevenson can take a justifiable share 
of the credit. 


Russia: What Next? by Isaac Deutscher. 
Oxford University Press, N. Y. 230 
pp., $3. 

Isaac Deutscher, biographer of Stalin 
and Trotsky, offers us a fresh look at the 
Russian scene. He believes that the 
death of Stalin came at a turning point 
in Russian history. Since he is no sub- 
scriber to Carlyle’s “great-man” theory 
of history, Deutscher believes that his- 
torical forces greater than any one indi- 
vidual have dictated a turn from the 
Asiatic barbarism of Stalin. He would 
have us believe that the Soviet citizen 
of today is tired of the autocratic abuses 
of the old dictatorship and would wel- 
come a little freedom. He interprets 
Malenkov’s initial concessions to politi- 
cal prisoners and exposure of the “doc- 
tors’ plot” as steps toward the new order. 
Deutscher sees an analogy between 
1855 and 1953. At the earlier date, 
Alexander II succeeded his tyrannical 
father, Nicholas I, and decided to free 
the serfs before they freed themselves. 

Deutscher’s hopes for a more demo- 
cratic Russia are, however, hedged by 
reservations. Unwilling to go off the 
deep .end, he posts signs on other ave- 
nues open to the Russians. One of these 
which he illuminates is the possibility 
of a military dictatorship in which a 
Russiar: “Bonaparte would disperse the 
party secretaries and ride in blood and 
glory to the English Channel.” 

More important than the clouded 
crystal ball which Deutscher hurriedly. 
polished following the death of Stalin is 
the insight he affords us into Russian 
history since the Bolshevik Revolution 
of 1917. He is convincing when he holds 
that there will be no retreat from agri- 
cultural collectivism or state ownership 
of industry regardless of any change in 
the regime. He will encounter more op- 
position when he suggests that Stalin 
opposed the establishment of Commu- 
nist regimes in most of the satellites, 
including China. 

—Howarp L. Hurwitz 
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New ARROW GRAD SHIRTS 
CAMPUS-APPROVED by and for young men 


Dates rate Arrow Grad dress shirts 
for smooth looks and good fit. Above, 
a casual Sussex button-down in maize 
oxford. $3.65. 


The tie is our Arrow Grad made 
especially for you. Shirts and tie are 
easy on the eyes and the pocketbook. 

We know you'll go for these shirts 
because we actually took a represen- 
tative showing of Arrow Grads all 
over the country and found you rated 
them tops. 


’ 
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Arrow Grad Dart with com- 
fortable non-wilt collar, me- 
dium-length points. $3.65. 
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Arrow Grad Sussex. Soft 
collar, stays and popular 
French cuffs. $3.95. 


Ask for them at your favorite store. 
In school and out, you'll find all the 
fellows are wearing them. 


Campus-A pproved in a nation- 
wide style survey by the famed 
Gilbert Campus Researchers. 





Arrow Grad Radnor-E. Soft 
coller and eyelets to be worn 
with a collar pin. $3.65. 
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Listerine Antiseptic Stops 
Bad Breath 4 Times Better Than 
Any Tooth Paste! 


No tooth paste—Regular, Ammoniated, or Chlorophyll 
—Can give you Listerine’s lasting protection 


Before you go any place where you might offend . . . on a date, 
to a party ... remember this: Far and away the most common 
cause of offensive breath is the bacterial fermeyptation of proteins 
which are always present in the mouth. So the best way to stop 
bad breath is to get at bacteria... to get at the major cause 
of bad breath. 

That’s a job for an antiseptic. And that explains why, in clinical 
tests, Listerine Antiseptic averaged four times better in stopping 
bad breath than the leading tooth pastes st was tested against! 





No tooth paste kills odor 
bacteria like this... instantly 


Listerine Antiseptic does for you what no tooth paste can 
possibly do. Listerine instantly kills bacteria—by millions—stops 
bad breath instantly, and usually for hours on end. No tooth 
paste, of course, is antiseptic. Chlorophyll doesn’t kill germs— 
but Listerine kills bacteria by millions, gives you lasting anti- 
septic protection against bad breath. 


So, remember—especially before any date—gargle with Lis- 
terine, the most widely-used antiseptic in the world, 





LISTERINE ACTS ON 3 AREAS WHERE BREATH ODORS CAN START 


Stops Bad Breath up to 3-4 times longer! = 


Listerine Antiseptic was recently tested 
by a famous, independent research labo- 
ratory against leading tooth pastes. Lis- 


terine averaged at least four times more ODORS REDUCED—1 HR. ODORS REDUCED—4 HR. 








« 


effective in stopping bad breath odors ; 
than any of the products tested. By at these 3% 
actual test, Listerine Antiseptic stopped actual test _ 
bad breath up to three to four times results 

longer than the tooth pastes! 





























LISTERINE TOOTH PASTE LISTERINE TOOTH PASTE 














and for COLDS and SORE THROAT GARGLE LISTERINE... Quick and Often 
(DUE TO COLDS) j This pleasant precaution can help nip a cold in the bud or lessen its 
‘ severity. The same is true in reducing the number of sore throats. That’s 
because Listerine reaches way back on throat surfaces to kiil millions of 
‘ germs before they can invade throat tissues and cause much of the misery 
A Product of The Lambert Company j you associate with colds. ° 





Your hands on the Future! 


When you grip the wheel of an Air Force jet, your hands are on a fast, 
high flying future that leads to the top in jet aviation. 


Once behind the controls of an Air Force 
jet, you leave the humdrum of everyday 
life...soar far above the cares of the 
crowd into a bright new future of ad- 
venture and excitement. You're part of 
a select flying team, playing for the high- 
est stakes of all . . . mastery of the Jet 
Age! You'll win too, because you’ve been 
trained to win. You have confidence in 
yourself, in your fellows, and in your 
plene, the fastest and safest flying equip- 
ment in the world. 

As an Air Force Aviation Cadet, you 
get in on the ground floor of jet aviation, 
learn-jet flight with the latest equipment 
and best instructors. You graduate as 
an Air Force lieutenant earning over 
$5,000 a year . . .a man thoroughly pre- 
pared for leadership in both military and 


WHERE TO GET MORE DETAILS: 
Contact your nearest Aviation Cadet Selection 


Team, or Air Force Recruiting Officer. Or write to: 


Aviation Cadet, Headquarters, U. S. Air Force, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


commercial aviation. Join the many fine 
young men who keep their hands on 
the future. Train as an Aviation Cadet! 


You May Be Eligible 


To qualify as an Aviation Cadet, you 
must be a high school graduate. In 
addition, you must be between 19 and 
26% years, unmarried, and in good 
physical condition. 


‘ High Schocl Graduates! 
Earn $5,000 a year as an 
Officer and Pilot 
in the Air Force 


HERE’S WHAT YOU DO: 


I, Take your high school diploma or 
certificate of graduation and a copy of 
your birth certificate to your nearest Air 
Force Base or Recruiting Station. Fill 
out the application they give you. 


2. If application is accepted, the Air 
Force will arrange for you to take a 
physical examination at government 
expense, 


3. Next, you will be given a written 
and manual aptitude test. 


4, If you pass your physical and other 
tests, you will be scheduled for an Avia- 
tion Cadet training class. The Selective 
Service Act allows you a four-month 
deferment while waiting class assignment. 


TOO YOUNG FOR PILOT TRAINING? 


Then enlist now in the 
Air Force for valuable 
technical training as an Airman. 








. and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, Senior Scholastic, 33 W. 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


INNOCENT AND GUILTY 


Dear Editor: 

In the February 17 issue of Senior 
Scholastic, Thomas Heaten wrote a let- 
ter on the subject of “Punishing the 
Guilty and the Innocent,” in which he 
asked opinions on the fairness or un- 
fairness of giving the innocent and the 
guilty equai punishment. 

I have a strong feeling for protect- 
ing the innocent to the fullest extent; 
however, I have learned something 
very interesting on the subject. 


Many of my instructors believe that 
if something cannot be “pinned” on 
One or two given people, then the en- 
tire class should be punished for the 
wrong-doing. As one teacher put it, “If 
the guilty person or persons will not 
confess, the whole class will have to 
suffer.” The students who know who 
did the “dirty work” will certainly get 
back at the guilty one if he does not 
confess. Also, if those students who 
know, do not tell, it will be harder on 
them; they may feel almost equally as 
guilty. 

If the wrong-doers cannot find it in 
themselves to “fess up,” they are only 
harming others, and are getting them- 
selves in bad with the rest of their 
classmates. 

To conclude, I can’t see why grown- 
up college students won’t act their age! 
Five hundred supposedly grown men 
throwing snowballs! And they talk 
about wanting to vote at eighteen. If 
this is how grown people act, I don’t 
think I care to grow any older! 

Genevieve Guell 
Thorp High School 
Thorp, Wisconsin 








OUR FRONT COVER 


It’s a big world—biggest in the 
world, in fact—which is being con- 
structed at Glen Cove, N. Y. The 
eleven-foot sphere is the inspiration 
of famed architect Frank Lloyd 
Wright and was two years in the 
making. Finished globe will be 
erected near entrance of the John- 
son Wax plant, Racine, Wis. 
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Answers to last week's puzzle 
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° 1. Nine Greek Goddesses 

of the Arts. ‘ 

3}. Diana is the Roman 
Goddess of the 

. Certain, positive. 

2. Leander’s lover. 
. Opposite of down. 
. Expressing negation. 


er. 
, Suffix forming adverbs 
and adjectives. 
9. Strike gently. 
2. Concealed. 
3. Greek Goddess of the 
Rainbow. 
Cupid. 


2. Plural of me. 
3. Apollo, God of the 
. Greek name for Cupid. 
. To place. 
. Slang abbreviation for 
Chicago. , 
. Homonym for “heard.” 
, on eon... 
. An 9. In that manner. 
. Son of Venus. 
8. Girl’s name. 
5. Peel. 
. Similar to. 
. Chemical symbol for this 
metal is Sn. 
. A centaur is half horse, 
half , 
. Belonging to him. 
. Roman Goddess of the 


YE GODS! 


By Margery MacLachlan, Curtis H. S., Richmond, N. Y. 


*Starred words refer to Greek and Roman mythology 
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Trojans to drag the 
Wooden Horse into Troy. 
. Neptune, the Roman God 
of the ‘ 

. Large snake. 


2. Pandora’s 


. Daughter of Zeus, God- 
dess of Infatuation. 

. Scornful smile. 

. Half man, half goat. 


. Rip. 
2. The whole of, 


3. Well-bred woman. 


. Latitude (abbr.). 

. The _____ with the 
golden fleece. 

. Forenoon. 

. Express in words. 

. Decay. 

. Military Police (abbr.). 
. Languish, long for. 


5. Level. 


. Pegasus, the horse with 


. Roman Goddess of love 
and beauty. 


Moon 


. Winston Churchill re- 


ceived the 1953 
Prize for Literature. 


. Distress signal. 
ee ee ee 

. He held up the heavens. 
. Athletic group. 

. Dine. 

. Common shade tree. 

. Perfect score on the golf 


course. 
First man. 


. Mythological maidens 


who dwelt in forests 
and meadows ( sing. ). 


5. Tolled. 
. Roman king of the gods. 
. Transgression. 
. Affirmative answer. 
, . raaaes (abbr.). 


e Command- 
ments. 


. 3.14159+. 
. 13th letter of Greek 


alphabet, equivalent to 
English “N. 
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Students are invited to submit original crossword puzzles for publication 
in Scholastic Magazines. Each puzzle should be built around one subject, 
which may be drawn from History, Art, Science, or any other field of 
knowledge. Maximum about 50 words, of which at least 10 must be 
related to the theme. For each puzzle published we will pay $10. Entries 
must include puzzle design, definitions, answers on separate sheets, de- 
sign with answer filled in, and statement by student that the puzzle is 
original and his own work. Keep a copy as puzzles cannot be returned. 
Give name, address, school, and grade. Address Puzzle Editor, Senior 
Scholastic, 33 West 42 St., New York 36, N. Y. Answers in April 7 issue. 
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INTERVIEW OF THE WEEK 


Helping Hand 


Meet Werner Middelmann, who has taken care of 


more than 10,000,000 refugees from communism 





VERY few days you read of groups of East Germans 
escaping from Communist rule by, crossing into the 
American sector of Berlin on their way to West Germany. 
Some days they number a few hundred. Other days they 
number a few thousand. In all, in the past nine years, some 
ten million refugees of many nationalities have entered West 
Germany one way or another. 

What happens to these people? How do they eat? Can 
they find jobs? Are families ever reunited again? 

Caring for these refugees, has been a vast community job. 
But one man in particular has shown enormous ingenuity in 
helping these victims of Communist terror. He is Werner G. 
Middelmann, now Assistant Secretary of the Federal Min- 
istry for Refugees of the Bonn Government. We interviewed 
Middelmann recently on a trip to the U. S. 


Clothes from Tents, Sheets from Flour Sacks 

His first assignment was on a district level, but it was 
a whopper. “One morning in October of 1945,” Middelmann 
recalled, “the phone rang in my home in Karlsruhe. They 
told me that in one hour a train would arrive with 1,100 
refugees. 

“I went down to the station—and there were sixty box cars 
filled with men, women and children! They had been de- 
ported by the Communists from satellite countries because 
they were of German descent. Some families had lived in 
Hungary or Czechoslovakia for hundreds of years. 

“First I called the Red Cross. They sent soup kitchens to 
feed them, right there on the station platform. Then I re- 
membered an abandoned German army barracks. I moved 
my people into the barracks. They got straw from nearby 
farms to make bedding. This didn’t look too hard. 

“But the next morning there was another train at the sta- 
tion with 1,100 more unhappy people waiting for me. And 
the morning after that still another train, and so on and on 
for a total of 180 days!” 

Obviously, drastic action was called for, so Middelmann 
set out the second day to canvas the area in a hundred mile 
radius of Karlsruhe. He established eight “camps” or recep- 
tion centers, commandeering hotels, hospitals, movie houses, 
town halls—any big building left standing. 

Soon he had a system rolling. Monday’s trainload was 
sent to Camp “A,” Tuesday’s to Camp “B,” etc. The eighth 
camp was an extra one, to allow one day for cleaning. In 
the seven days refugees were in a camp they were gradually 
assigned to private families. Every house had to take 
refugees up to a total of two to a room. A family of four 
in an eight room house had to take twelve extra people. 


vy ve ve QUOTEOFTHE WEEK x yx x 


The reason lots of us never hear opportunity knock is 
because we are at eur neighbor's house pouring out a hard 
luck story. —Ray D. Everson 


After afew months, Middelmann noticed that some of his 
charges were beginning to look pretty shabby. They had 
arrived with nothing but the clothes on their backs. 

“I found a big pile of old tents, flour sacks, and socks 
discarded by the American Army,” Middelmann related. 
“I got permission to use this stuff, and with nine tailors and 
270 seamstresses from among my refugees we produced 
83,000 garments from the tents. We sold them for $1.50 
each. This repaid the Army and tailors and seamstresses. 

“Then we had 42,000 pairs of Army socks. We shipped 
them to old ladies’ homes, After they were washed and 
darned we sold them for four cents a pair. We made the 
flour sacks into bed sheets, and the bad pieces of tenting 
were shredded to fill 6,000 mattresses.” 

But Middelmann had more complicated problems to 
solve. These people had to have jobs and homes. Soon he 
came’ to rely on four special and very unusual devices. 

First, he used the Equalization of Burdens Law, passed 
two years ago. This levied a fifty per. cent tax of the value 
of all property—houses, businesses, bank accounts—on those 
who had escaped bomb damage. The theory is that bomb 
damage was accidental, and those who suffered should be 
helped by the lucky ones who escaped. This tax can be 
paid in 30 annual installments—and it is now bringing in 
about $700,000 a year to the Bonn government, to repair 
damage and care for refugees. 


Taxes and Romance 


“The second device,” said Middelmann, “is a new law 
that ties taxes and romance. 

“A farmer is a man who is useful only if he has land 
to work, so our problem is to find him land. This new law 
says that if a farmer's daughter who stands to inherit the 
family farm marries a refugee, that farm will be excused 
from taxation for five years. Has this worked? Well, we've 
had 20,000 such marriages so far.” * 

A third project has to do with resettling displaced peo- 
ple. As a result of Middelmann’s visit to Australia, that 
country is now taking several thousand people a year. 
Other thousands are moving to Canada and the U. S. 

The hardest part of Middelmann’s assignment has been 
jobs. “However,” he says, “we set up 8,000 small factories, 
and 55,000 handicraft shops, with loans from the Federal 
and local governments. 

“So far, 2,800,000 people have been provided with 
work—and over 4,000,000 with more or less permanent 
living quarters. The rest are still living and cooking in 
the same room. So you see,” Middelmann concluded, “my 
job is only about half done. But West Germany is pros- 
pering, and the second half should go much faster.” 

—CREIGHTON Pret 











Should driver training be a fundamental of education? 


ABOUT THE QUESTION 


Some severe critics of the modern high school course of 
study say it is a snap for the average student. Defenders of 
the course of study say that it is a mistake to regard the aver- 
age student’s road to a diploma as an easy one. The course 
of study, they argue, has been adjusted to the needs of our 
changing high school population. 

Change there has been. There are more than 7,000,000 
students in our high schools today. There were only a half- 
million in 1900. While the population of the United States 
has doubled in the last half century, the number of high 
school students has increased fifteen times. 
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FORUM TOPIC OF THE WEEK 





High School 


... A Snap? 


A pro and con discussion: 
‘ Is the modern high school course of 
study too easy for the average student? 


One of your grandparents may have been among the 
95,000 high schoo! graduates of 1900. You may be one of 
the 1,200,000 graduates in 1954. In any event, if you are 
between the ages of 14 and 17, you are probably in one of 
the 24,000 high schools in our country, for 82 per cent 
of the young people in your age bracket are in high school 
today. 

As a high school student, you are an “expert,” or at least 
a “witness,” or a “juror” in the “case” for or against the 
high school course of today. The arguments on both sides are 
heated. Read them, measure them againsteyour own experi- 
ence, and think it over. 


YES! (say the critics) 


1. Standards of achievement have 
collapsed. 


“I now pass all my students whether 
or not they have learned anything,” a 
teacher with long years of experience 
told Professor Harry J. Fuller of the 
University of Illinois. This is the feeling 
of some experienced teachers. They are 
tired of swimming against the tide of 
modern education. Lazy, incompetent 
students have learned that they can get 
by without working. Able and indus- 
trious students have become disgusted 
with the rewards given the undeserving. 
They no longer try to do their best. 

Tests show that standards have sunk 
to a low level. In one large city, 18 per 
cent of the 11,000 high school juniors 
didn’t know how many months there are 
in a year. Sixteen per cent were not sure 
why the Fourth of July is a national 
holiday. Five per cent failed to give the 
correct answer to “What is one-half of 
seventy?” Three per cent couldn't tell 
time. The same ignorance is widespread 


among the average high school students 
of other cities throughout our nation. 


2. There is too little emphasis on fun- 
damentals and too much emphasis on 
job training. 


It is obviously impossible to provide 
vocational training in the thousands of 
occupations which boys and girls may 
enter. Therefore, the schools have at- 
tempted to train students for a few occu- 
pations. Result? Students are being 
trained for trades which they will not 
enter, cr trades in which they are not 
interested. 

This starts thousands of average stu- 
dents off on the wrong foot—and with- 
out shoes. Not only are students being 
trained for jobs they will not get and do 
not want. They also have lost the oppor- 
tunity of mastering fundamentals com- 
mon to all jobs. 

The headmaster of the Boston Latin 
School, G. L. McKim, stated the case 
for the fundamentals forcefully. He said: 
“We believe in training the intellect, 
training boys how to think, training boys 
to become leaders. We give them the 


proven wisdom and intellectual skills of 
mankind—something they'll have for the 
rest of their lives. We don’t teach them 
vocations here. We teach them how to 
apply themselves, how to think, work, 
study.” 

This approach meets the demands of 
businessmen who have said again and 
again: “You give us boys and girls with 
trained minds—we'll show them the 
trade.” 

The lack of fundamental training is 
deplored by businessmen everywhere. 
Employers, they say, “cannot find among 
recent high school graduates one girl in 
twenty who can write a letter or a re- 
port to a standard of literacy which was 
a minimum requirement for high school 
graduates before the First World War.” 


3. The traditional subjects of the cur- 
riculum are being sacrificed for “‘frills.”’ 


Many parents all over the country are 
up in arms over the fads and frills being 
substituted in the schools for the tradi- 
tional subjects—English, history, math, 
and science. 

More and more of our average stu- 





dents are receiving high school credit 
for courses in salesmanship, dancing, 
life adjustment, effective living, glee 
club, first aid—or any number of courses 
known to students as “snaps,” “breezes,” 
and “pipes.” 

Figures of the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion show that only a small percentage 
of the total pupil population is now 
enrolled in courses in math and foreign 
languages. General math has grown at 
the expense of algébra and geometry. 
Latin and French are on the toboggan 
slide. Going up fast are home economics, 
industrial arts, physical education, and 
typewriting. New subjects for which 
credit is given—reported during the past 
five years in as many as fifteen states— 
include conservation, consumer buying, 
safety education, driver education, and 
home management. 


4. Discipline is out the window and 
students are getting away with too 
much. 


In some schools, the “everybody passes 
anyway feeling of students has helped 
to break down respect for authority in 
the classroom. In a small but growing 
percentage of cases, high school students 
of normal intelligence have turned to 
hooliganism. They are disrupting class- 
rooms and making it difficult to carry 
m instruction for the great majority of 
students who want to learn. This is at 
least partly a result of coddling students 
who have been permitted to take frivo- 
lous courses. e 

Robert Hutchins, former Chancellor 
of the University of Chicago, has pointed 
out that “Learning is essentially a pain- 
ful process.” 

Perhaps those important steps to 
learning—effort and drill—cannot be 
sugar coated. The essentially good idea 
of teaching students what they want to 
learn has been overemphasized. The 
average high school student is losing the 
discipline of learning things which he 
may have no desire to learn. 


NO! (say the defenders) 


1. High schools today are for all the 
children—not just those who are college- 
bound. 


Laws passed during the past 20 years 
have made school attendance until the 
age of sixteen compulsory in thirty-five 
states. This has changed the high school 
picture almost beyond recognition. Col- 
lege-bound students, once the backbone 
of the high school, form only about one- 
fifth of its population today. 

Back in the days when only 10 per 
cent of the teen-age population went to 
high school, there was just one course— 
an academic course consisting of Latin, 
ancient history, and similar subjects. 


Should non-college students be asked 
to take courses in higher mathematics? 


The course aimed at just one goal—to 
prepare students for college. 

Now that almost all young people are 
going to high school, the old curriculum 
doesn’t fit. Today high schools are car- 
rying a much higher percentage of stu- 
dents through the upper grades. This 
higher percentage includes a great many 
students in the lower ranges of scholas- 
tic ability. It would not make sense to 
force on such students the traditional 
curriculum for college-bound students. 

Teachers recognize that students have 
different abilities and backgrounds. 
They are adding courses and adjusting 
subjects in an effort to meet the needs 
of slow, average, and superior students. 
Students can take courses designed to 
make them white collar workers, small 
tradesmen, automobile mechanics, or 
several other things. And you can still 
get the old college-preparatory course, 
complete with basic academic subjects. 


2. Changing times have necessitated 
curriculum changes. 


Critics of the changing curriculum 
are like ostriches who bury their heads 
in the sands. They are blinding them- 
selves to the needs of high school stu- 
dents today. More and more, the in- 
creasing complexity of modern living 
has brought public demand for new 
educational services. These aim to pro- 
vide a student with all the ability needed 
for living today. They include such 
things as homemaking laboratories and 
equipment, business education offices, 
shops for trade training, etc. Who would 
deny that driver education is a funda- 
mental today? 

We are only beginning to move to- 
wards a changed curriculum for the 
average high school student. Despite 
the outcry by those who oppose these 
changes, most high school students are 


taking the college-preparatory course. 
Yet 80 per cent never go to college! 
This helps to explain why more than 40 
per cent of students entering high school 
drop out before they are graduated. 
Those who resist change simply are 
arguing that what was suitable for them 
is what all children today need. But 
times have changed. Can we return 
science to the pre-atomic period or 
medicine to pre-penicillin days? 


3. The college-preparatory course is 
as good as it ever was. 

Let us concede that enrollments in 
traditional subjects like algebra, geom- 
etry, physics, and Latin have shown 
percentage decreases since 1915. How- 
ever, actual enrollments in these sub- 
jects have increased. The skyrocketing 
of the high school population has ob- 
scured the fact that as many young 
people as ever before are enrolled in 
traditional subjects. 

The famous Eight-Year Study of the 
1930’s was designed to see whether the 
nation’s colleges could relax their ad- 
mission requirements and accept stu- 
dents from high schools that did not 
have the traditional course of college 
preparatory studies. 

It was found that no single set of 
studies insured success in college. The 
students from the schools that departed 
from the ‘traditional curriculum did as 
well as—in many cases better than— 
those from conventienal schools. 

Despite the original impact made by 
the Efght-Year Study, the old, tradi- 
tional method of selecting students for 
college entrance has been restored. 


4. The newer courses and methods 
are helping to train students for modern 
life. 


No high school student should be re- 
quired to take a course in a subject for 
which he lacks the necessary ability and 
then be marked as a failure, although 
he has done the best work of which he 
is capable. The high school curriculum 
should be revised to allow for the needs 
of students with many different abilities 
and future plans. 

It does not follow, however, that the 
traditional subjects should be aban- 
donec On the contrary, their effective- 
ness as preparation for life should be 
increased. But far greater attention 
should be given to the principal areas 
of life: home, vocation, leisure activi- 
ties, physical and mental health, citizen- 
ship at all levels. 

It is idle to charge that the modern 
course of study is too easy for the aver- 
age student. We are only beginning to 
recognize that there are individual dif- 
ferences among high school students. 
We cannot put all of them through the 
wringer of traditional academic educa- 
tion for college. 





—_ 
SUGAR CANE FIELD AND MILL 
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ON 


Puerto Rico 





A look at our 
Island Commonwealth 


in the Caribbean Sea 


PUERTO RICO... Progress and Problems 


VERY nation has its lunatic fringe. 

And Puerto Rico is no exception. 
To blame the friendly Puerto Rican 
people for the acts of a small band of 
fanatic Nationalists is like blaming the 
people of the United States for the 
crimes committed by our underworld. 

The shooting of five members of 
Congress by Puerto Rican terrorists, 
earlier this month, focused world at- 
tention on the tiny Caribbean island. 

This was not the kind of “publicity” 
the Puerto Ricans desired or deserved. 
The 2,285,000 inhabitants of Puerto 
Rico are loyal American citizens. They 
have a deep friendship for the people 
of the United States. They were ap- 
palled and grieved by the vicious act 
of the crazed fanatics. 

The Nationalist attack in the House 
of Representatives on March 1 was 
recognized by Americans everywhere 
for what it was—criminal madness. 

It made no sense from any stand- 
point. The U. S. Government is not 
blocking Puerto Rican independence. 
Any time the Puerto Ricans want full 
independence they can have it. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower confirmed this pledge 
as recently as last November. 

Why, then, this outbreak of violence? 
What is the political complexion of the 
Puerto Rican people? How do most of 
them feel about independence? 

The largest political party in Puerto 
Rico is the Popular Democratic party. 
It wants to continue Puerto Rico’s pres- 
ent status as a self-governing common- 
wealth under the U. S. 

Its leader is Luis Munoz Marin, who 
in 1948 became Puerto Rico’s first elec- 
ted governor. He was re-elected in 
1952 by a two-thirds vote. 

Then comes the Independence party. 
It wants Puerto Rico to obtain inde- 
pendence from the United States by 
peaceful, constitutional means. 


Third in strength is the Statehood 
party. It seeks the admission of Puerto 
Rico to the Union. 

In the most recent elections in 
Puerto Rico (held on November 5, 
1952), the Poular Democrats polled 
426,000 votes; the Independence party, 
125,000; Statehood party, 84,000. 


Puerto Rican Politics 


On the extreme fringe are two tiny 
groups that are bitterly anti-United 
States. One group is the Nationalist 
party, which advocates‘ violent means 
to achieve independence. Both the at- 
tempted assassination of President Tru- 
man in 1950 and the shooting in the 
Capitol this month were perpetrated 
by members of this group. The total 
number of Nationalists in Puerto Rico 
is believed to be under 500. 

The other anti-American group is the 
Communist party, It has even fewer 
members than the Nationalists. There 
are estimated to be less than a hundred 
Communists in Puerto Rico. Many ob- 
servers believe that there exist close 
ties between the Nationalists and ‘the 
Communists. 

Of all Uncle Sam’s “wards,” Puerto 
Rico alone holds a special position. It 
is neither an organized territory, nor a 
colony, nor a possession. 


Commonwealth Within U. S. 


Puerto Rico is something new in the 
American system of government. It is 
a “commonwealth within the United 
States of America.” 

As such, Puerto Rico has its own 
Constitution, its own Supreme Court, 
its own elected Governor and law- 
makers. 

Puerto Rico even has its own flag— 
a white star on a blue triangle, with 
five horizontal stripes: three of them 
red and two white. 


It is only by the free choice of its 
people that Puerto Rico remains asso- 
ciated with the United States. 

The Puerto Ricans themselves 
drafted their Constitution, which close- 
ly follows that of the United States. 
This Constitution was approved by a 
vote of 88 to 3 in a Constitutional 
Convention at San Juan on February 
4, 1952. It was ratified the next month 
by a popular vote of 373,418 to 82,473 
—a better than four to one ratio! 

The new Constitution elevating 
Puerto Rico to the status of a free com- 
monwealth went into effect on July 
25, 1952. 

Under this status, Puerto Ricans re- 
main citizens of the U. S. They con- 
tinue to enjoy complete freedom to 
enter and leave the U. S. mainland. 

The taxes that Puerto Ricans pay 
are still reserved for use exclusively on 
the island. None go into the U. S. 
treasury. No U. S. tariffs apply to 
Puerto Rican products. 

As was the case before it became a 
commonwealth, Puerto Rico does not 
vote in national elections. The island 
is represented in the Federal Govern- 
ment by an elected Resident Commis- 
sioner. He has a voice but no vote in 
the U. S. House of Representatives. 

The U. S. Government continues to 
handle foreign affairs involving the 
Commonwealth. The U. S. also retains 
its former responsibility to defend 
Puerto Rico against attack. 

But the U. S. Congress no longer 
has the right to overrule any laws 
passed by Puerto Rico’s legislature. 

In short, the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico is now a self-ruling com- 
munity in all domestic matters, while 
remaining voluntarily associated with 
the United States. 

The granting of commonwealth 
status to Puerto Rico is a striking an- 
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swer to Communist charges of Ameri- 
can “imperialism.” 

Now let us change the tense from 
Puerto Rico’s present to Puerto Rico's 
past—the history of the island. 


History of the Island 


First a few essential statistics. Puerto 
Rico is an island in the Caribbean 
about a thousand miles east of Florida. 
It is a small island—only about 100 
miles long and 35 miles wide. Yet on 
this tiny land area (about half the size 
of Massachusetts) live some 2,285,000 
people. 

Puerto Rice is truly a “crowded 
island”—an average of 668 persons live 
on each square mile. In proportion to 
its size, Puerto Rico is about 12 times 
more heavily populated than the 
United States. 

In recent years about 380,000 Puerto 
Ricans have migrated to the U. S. 
mainland. Most of them have settled in 
New York City. 

Puerto Rico was discovered by 
Columbus on November 19, 1493. He 
stopped there for water during his sec- 
ond voyage to the New World. The 
illustrious discoverer claimed the island 
for Spain ‘and named it “San Juan 
Bautista” (St. John the Baptist). Many 
vears later, the name was changed to 
Puerto Rico, which means “rich port.” 

In 1508, the Spanish king sent Ponce 
de Leon to take possession of the 
island. For nearly four centuries there- 
after Puerto Rico remained a colony 
of Spain. The revolutions that spread 
through the Spanish colonies in the 
19th century did not reach Puerto Rico. 

The change came about with the 
Spanish-American War. On July 25, 
1898, U. S. troops, commanded by 
General Nelson A. Miles, landed in 
Puerto Rico. General Miles told the 
islanders that the Americans had not 
come to make war, but “to bring pro- 
tection . . . to promote prosperity, and 
to bestow ... the blessings of the 
liberal institutions of our Government.” 

The Spanish garrisons offered little 
resistance. The conquest of the island— 
if it could be called a conquest—was 
over by August 12, 1898, with few 
casualties on either side. 

By the Treaty of Paris, signed 
December 10, 1898, Puerto Rico was 
ceded to the U. S. Uncle Sam paid 
Spain $20,000,000 for Puerto Rico, 
Guam, and the Philippines. 

Since then, Uncle Sam has to a large 
extent lived up to the pledges in Gen- 
eral Miles’ original proclamation. We 
did bring to the Puerto Ricans “pro- 
tection” from foreign attack. We en- 
deavored and to some degree suc- 
ceeded in promoting “prosperity.” U. S. 
authorities built roads and railways, 
schools and hospitals, reservoirs, dams, 
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and hydroelectric plants. We improved 
sanitary conditions and stamped out 
epidemic diseases. 

The United States has spent nearly 
two billion dollars in Puerto Rico. 

Uncle Sam has also honored the 
other promise made by General Miles 
--to bestow upon the Puerto Ricans 
“the blessings of the liberal institutions 
of our Government.” In 1900, the U. S. 
Congress passed the Foraker Act, 
which permitted the islanders to elect 
their own members to a Puerto Rican 
House of Representatives. 

In 1917, Congress passed the Jones 
Act, which gave Puerto Ricans the right 
to elect members to both houses of 
their legislature. It also made the 
islanders American citizens. In August, 
1947, the Jones Act was amended to 
allow the election of the Governor of 
Puerto Rico by popular vote. 

Finally, on July 25, 1952, Puerto 
Rico was proclaimed a free common- 
wealth, voluntarily associated with the 
United States. 


Fight Against Poverty 


Puerto Rico’s most pressing prob- 
lem today is not political but economic 
—the fight against poverty. 

The basic reason for Puerto Rico’s 
poverty is population—the island is one 
of the most densely populated agri- 
cultural areas in the world. Its 2,285,- 
000 people are trying to eke out a 
living on approximately a million acres 
of arable land. The soil is not very 
fertile, natural resources are -imited. 

For the past century and a half, the 
island’s population has doubled every 
50 years—and it is still growing. 

The island is largely mountainous. 
It is really the crest of a mountain 
pushed up from the sea. The story is 
told that when Queen Isabella asked 
Columbus what Puerto Rico looked 
like, he took a sheet of paper in his 
hand, Crushed it into a rigid mass, and 
placed it on the royal table. 


Puerto Rico is a land of sugar but 
not of sweetness. Sugar cane is the 
island’s principal crop, but it does not 
provide enough jobs to employ all the 
people. This dependence on sugar has 
been called “the curse of cane.” 

Other crops are raised—citrus fruits, 
tobacco, coffee—but not yet in large 
enough quantities. 

Wages are still very low. The aver- 
age yearly income per person in Puerto 
Rico has risen from $122 in 1940 to 
an estimated $399 in 1952 (as com- 
pared with $1,584 in the U. S.). 

By 1960, Governor Munoz Marin 
predicts, each family will have a mini- 
mum income of $1,500 a year. 

At present, the standard of living in 
Puerto Rico is lower than in any state 
in the Union—though it is higher than 
in 17 of the 20 Latin American re- 
publics. 


“Operation Bootstrap” 


The obvious need in Puerto Rico was 
to establish new industries. Accord- 
ingly, “Operation Bootstrap” was 
launched in 1952. The island govern- 
ment founded the Puerto Rico Indus- 
trial Development Company. Purpose 
of the company is to create new in- 
dustries which (a) will draw on the 
island’s resources and crops for their 
raw materials, and (b) provide jobs 
for the people. 

The program has involved an invest- 
ment to date of $67,000,000. Of this 
amount, one third was provided by the 
Puerto Rican government, another 
third by Puerto Rican private capital, 
and the remaining third by outside pri- 
vate capital (mainly U. S.). 

“Operation Bootstrap” has so far 
brought 260 new factories into being. 
These have created about 23,000 direct 
jobs, and given another 50,000 work- 
ers indirect employment. 

According to government sources, 
Puerto Rico’s net national income has 
risen from $228,000,000 in 1940 to 
$890,000,000 in 1952. 

During the same 12-year period, un- 
employment was reduced from 112,000 
to 76,000—despite the vast increase in 
the island’s population. 

Much headway has also been made 
in education. Today, fully two thirds 
of all young people under 18 are in 
school. Literacy has increased in the 
last ten years from 65 per cent to 76 
per cent. 

Perhaps the best indication of Puerto 
Rico’s social progress is that life ex- 
pectancy has risen from 42 years in 
1932 to 58 years today. 

Governor Munoz Marin looks for- 
ward to the time when “the people of 
Puerto Rico will within the smallness 
of their territory realize the greatness 
of their destiny.” 





Mc CARTHY... 
Center of Controversy 


A pro and con survey of the issues 


centering around Senator McCarthy 


HE case of an obscure Army dentist 

has mushroomed into an atomic 
cloud of national controversy. This is 
the background (see Senior Scholastic, 
March 10, pp. 17-18) : 

On January 1, 1953, Irving Peress, 
a New York City dentist, was inducted 
into the Army. On January 30, a year 
later, he was summoned before the 
Senate Permanent Investigations sub- 
committee. Senator Joseph R. McCar- 
thy (Rep., Wis.), chairman of the com- 
mittee, questioned Dr. Peress (then an 
Army officer) about his loyalty to the 
United States. The witness refused to 
answer. He claimed that right under 
the Fifth Amendment, on the ground 
that his answers might incriminate him. 
Two days later Peress received an hon- 
orable discharge. 

Senator McCarthy charged that the 
dentist was honorably discharged from 


the Army after the Army knew he was’ 


a Communist. To get at the facts Mr. 
McCarthy summoned Brig. Gen. Ralph 
W. Zwicker, commandant of Camp 
Kilmer, where Dr. Peress had been sta- 
tioned. 

General Zwicker declined to give 
Senator McCarthy the names of the 
officers responsible for the honorable 
discharge order. Under the law the 
general could not give this information 
unless authorized by the Secretary of 
the Army or the President. Senator 
McCarthy, it was said, “bullied” Gen- 
eral Zwicker, “insulted” him, “ordered” 
him to reply. The witness refused. 

Secretary of the Army Robert 7. 
Stevens then ordered all Army per- 
sonnel not to appear before the Mc- 
Carthy committee. He said he would 
appear himself. 

Two days later at a luncheon meet- 
ing between Stevens and McCarthy an 
“understanding” was reached. McCar- 
thy interpreted this understanding as a 
“surrender” by Stevens. This was later 
denied by Stevens. The Secretary said 


he would never agree to having Army 
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personnel “browbeaten or humiliated.” 
This statement was made by Stevens 
with President Eisenhower’s backing. 
The President also asked for a fair code 
of procedure to be set up by Con- 
gressional committees. 

The issues involved in the Stevens- 
McCarthy controversy are these: (1) 
How far can a Congressional commit- 
tee go in investigating the Executive 
branch of the Government?; (2) How 
far should the rights of witnesses in 


Congressional inquiries be safeguard- 


ed?; (3) How far can McCarthy go 
without splitting the Republican party?; 
(4) How effective have been McCar- 
thy’s efforts to expose communism? 

These issues have been discussed in 
literally miles of newspaper and maga- 
zine editorials and comment. In this 
article we explore the arguments on 
both sides of the controversy with rep- 
resentative quotations. 


1. Investigating the Executive 
Branch 


Arguments Against 


“The issue,” said the New York 
Times, “is whether Congress has a right 
to interfere in the actual functioning 
of an Executive cepartment. If such a 
right exists, then the Constitutional 
separation of powers is breaking down 
at this point... . 

“But no such right does exist. No 
legislator, no group of legislators, has 
the legal, let alone the moral, right to 
require Government employees to vio- 
late their superiors’ orders or to bully 
and insult them when they do not do 


SO. . + « 
“The fundamental reason Brig. Gen. 


Ralph Zwicker . . . refused to answer 
. . » goes back to the earliest days of 
the Republic. It is based on the de- 
termination of the Executive branch, 
from George Washington right down 
to Dwight Eisenhower, to preserve its 
separation from the Legislative. This 
is the only way our form of Govern- 
ment, with its tripartite division of 
powers among Executive, Legislative 
and Judicial branches can function. 
When any one of them attempts to 
assume dominance over one or both of 
the others, it will be—and it ought to 
be—met with stubborn resistance.” 


Arguments in Favor 


On the other hand, the Chicago 
Daily Tribune said that “.. . Mr. Mc- 
Carthy had every right to ask Briga- 
dier General Zwicker how it happened 
that Major Peress won a promotion and 
an honorable discharge after he had 
refused to testify on grounds of self- 
incrimination.” 

However, the Chicago Daily Tribune 
went on to say, “. . . we do not be- 
lieve Senator McCarthy’s behavior to- 
ward General Zwicker was justified and 
we expect it has injured his cause 
of driving the disloyal from the Gov- 
ernment service. That is a great pity 
because the cause, as General Zwicker 
himself said, is one which every pa- 
triotic citizen must endorse.” 


2. Safeguarding the Rights 
of Witnesses 
Remedy Lies with the Senate 


“The remedy,” said the New York 
Times, “for the present scandalous 
abuse of the legislative poWer to in- 
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vestigate cannot lie in the abolition 
of the power. Legislators need to in- 
vestigate if they are to legislate. The 
remedy lies in an orderly, sane and 
statesmanlike kind of investigation, 
not in the wild-eyed ballyhoo of which 
Mr. McCarthy is a notorious prac- 
titioner. . . 

“The present scandal has startled 
some Senators into doing something .. . 
Such a study would find some obvious 
things to suggest. These might include 
a limitation on one-man hearings, some 
restrictions on private hearings; .. . 
some provision to give witnesses un- 
restricted access to legal advice and 
some guarantee of a right to reply 
when individuals are accused by wit- 
nesses before a committee. . . .” 

(In a later development, the Senate 
Republican Policy Committee unani- 
mously approved seven recommenda- 
tions for changes in the rules governing 
investigations. The changes were in 
line with the President’s plea for an 
effective code of fair play.) 


Codes Are Unnecessary 


“All the statements from the White 
House,” commented David Lawrence 
in the New York Herald Tribune, “with 
their . . . words about ‘fair play’ in 
dealing with Communists and al] the 
comments by the critics of Sen. Mc- 
Carthy cannot erase the simple fact 
that Dr. Peress, known to the Army 
as a Communist, was promoted to be 
a major and received from the United 
States Army a certificate of honorable 
service. ... 

“. .. Would anything like this have 
been detected had it not been for the 
persistence of the Permanent Subcom- 
mittee of Investigations of the Senate 
Committee on Government Operations, 
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of which Sen. McCarthy happens to be 
chairman? 

“What instances in this whole Peress 
record can the President cite which 
any ‘code’ of procedure would cure? 
Major Peress was before Sen. McCar- 
thy’s committee and refused to tell 
whether he had been engaged in es- 
pionage.while in the Army or whether 
he had recruited persons in the Army 
for a Communist cell. He refused to 
tell who in the Army aided him in 
avoiding overseas duty. He had coun- 
sel at his side at all times during the 
hearing. Was he not treated fairly? 

“Gen. Zwicker . . . admitted that, 
despite his knowledge, he did nothing 
at all to hold up the honorable dis- 
charge certificate. But he admitted that, 
if he had been told that the night be- 
fore a man had stolen $50, he would 
have been able to hold up that man’s 
honorable discharge. 

“Sen. McCarthy conducted a cross- 
examination of Gen. Zwicker which was 
vigorous. It was not unusual in Con- 
gressional committee inquiries except 
in one respect. Exasperated and an- 
gered by the General’s indifference . . . 
the Senator said the General wasn’t fit 
to wear the uniform. That was a bad 
mistake on the Senator’s part. But a 
loss of temper is one thing and the 
right to cross-examine penetratingly is 


something else, and neither one is going. 


to be restrained by any ‘codes of fair 
procedure.’ ” 


3. McCarthy and the 
Republican Party 
Tearing the Party to Pieces 


“Whatever President Eisenhower 
may be persuaded to do or not to do 
about the Wild Man from Wisconsin,” 


said the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, “the 
Senate has the primary responsibility 
. ... Within the Senate the initiative 
lies with the Republicans. McCarthy is 
one of them. After all, it is their party 
that he is tearing to pieces. 

“Senator McCarthy is a chairman 
of a committee on which the Republi- 
cans are the majority. They can take 
him in hand. They can stop the mad 
performance before it destroys the 
Eisenhower program and even the Re- 
publican party.” 

In a speech on the floor of the 
Senate, Senator Ralph Flanders (Rep.., 
Vt.) said: “To what party does [Mc- 
Carthy] belong? Is he a hidden satellite 
of the Democratic party, to which he 
is furnishing so much material for quiet 
mirth? It does not seem that his Re- 
publican party label can be stuck on 
very tightly, when, by intention or 
through ignorance, he is doing his best 
to shatter the party whose label he 
wears. . . . What is his party affilia- 
tion? 

“One must conclude that his is a 
one-man party, that its name is “Mc- 
Carthyism,’ the title which he has 
proudly accepted.” 

“There is still without doubt an im- 
portant group of Republicans,” said the 
New York Times, “who believe that Mr. 
McCarthy is an ‘asset’ to the party and 
will be an ‘asset’ in the November elec- 
tions. But the wiser heads and stouter 
hearts within the G.O.P. are beginning 
to make themselves heard, as Senator 
Flanders did. . . .” 

(President Eisenhower later stated 
in a press conference that Senator 
Flanders performed a service in point- 
ing up the great danger of attempting 
to split the Republican party.) 

“McCarthy is out to rule the Re- 
publican party,” said Walter Lippmann 
in the New York Herald Tribune, “by 
ruining Eisenhower. . . . Until he is 
stopped and his power is checked, he 
will go on until he is the master of the 
party. The aftermath of the Stevens Af- 
fair proved that McCarthy’s terms for 
this Administration are to let itself be 
ruled by him or ruined by him.” 


Valuable Campaign Asset 


“However President Eisenhower may 
view it,” commented Lyle Wilson of 
the United Press, “some of the top plan- 
ners of Republican strategy in this elec- 
tion year regard Senator Joseph R. Mc- 
Carthy as’ a valuable campaign as- 
set. .".. 
“Party strategists reject the idea that 
McCarthy either wants to go it alone 
outside the party or is aiming at the 
1956 Republican Presidential nomina- 
tion for himself. 

“They explain that by saying the 
Senator has no organization of his own 





to support him nor much prospect of 
getting any.” 

“In the minds of some,” said the New 
York. World-Telegram, “the paramount 
issue before the country is Sen. Joseph 
R. McCarthy, or what most of these 
people are so fond of magnifying into 
a horrendous thing called ‘McCarthy- 
ism. 

“These people . . . profess to believe 
that unless President Eisenhower ‘han- 
dles’ Sen. McCarthy, the Senator will 
move in and take over. Some go so far 
as to claim the Senator already has 
done that, although there are no sup- 
porting facts... . 

“The President has no right or power 
to ‘handle’ Sen. McCarthy, or any other 
legislator. If he did embark on such a 
program, the chances are he immedi- 
ately would be accused of dictatorship. 

“Joseph McCarthy is a member of 
the Senate. He was elected by the 
voters of Wisconsin. Only the Senate 
and the people of Wisconsin have any 
authority to ‘control’ him. 

“Sen. McCarthy is vocal and de- 
manding and aggressive. . . . It is not 
he who has sidetracked the vital issues 
before Congress and the nation. It is 
those who bust a gasket every time he 
lets out a bellow.” 


4. Results of McCarthy’s Efforts 


Exposed Communists in Government 


“Let’s take a look at Senator Mc- 
Carthy and his methods,” said the 
National Republic, “and put them in 
the right perspective. Had it not been 
for him, Alger Hiss, the ‘liberal’s’ dar- 
ling, might still be playing footsie with 
the Reds—instead of sitting behind 
prison bars. Had it not been for him, 
the Rosenbergs might still be passing 
atomic secrets to the Kremlin. Had it 
not been for him, Government em- 
ployees like Judith Coplon might still 
be arranging clandestine meetings with 
Soviet agents, while carrying confiden- 
tial documents in their pockets. Had it 
not been for him, the U. N. might still 
be deeply penetrated. . . . 

“Is this good or is this bad? Can 
these tactics with reason be called 
‘shoddy’? Can we justifiably accuse the 
Senator of being a ‘character assassin’? 
. . . every loyal American can thank 
God that we had a man like Senator 
McCarthy who had the courage to ex- 
pose the facts. . . .” 

“The Communists,” said The Firing 
Line, published by The National Amer- 
icanism Commission of the American 
Legion, “could achieve no greater tac- 
tical victory than the discrediting of 
Senator McCarthy and the work of his 
investigating committee. We cannot 
stand idly by and permit this to hap- 
pen.” 

“Condemnation of the loss of temper 


by Senator McCarthy,” commented 
David Lawrence, “. . . is in order, but 
this cannot obscure his vigorous pur- 
suit of Communists in government. Nor 
can it wipe out the simple fact that, 
but for the Wisconsin Senator’s crusade 
against the tragic indifference of the 
Army system toward Communists in 
the Army . . . new regulations and 
corrective measures . . . would prob- 
ably never have been issued. This at 
least is a creditable achievement and 
spells progress.” 


Created Confusion in Public Mind 

“His primary achievement,” com- 
mented Edward R. Murrow over the 
Columbia Broadcasting System, “has 
been in confusing the public mind. as 
between internal and external threats 
of communism. . . . The actions of the 
junior Senator from Wisconsin have 
caused alarm and dismay among our 
allies abroad and given considerable 
comfort to our enemies.” 

“The essence of the problem,” com- 
mented Walter Lippmann in the New 
York Herald Tribune, “is that the great 
spy, who traffics in top secret informa- 
tion, is invariably and must in the very 
nature of his work be heavily dis- 
guised.... 

“The spy who really strikes pay dirt 
must be someone who is trusted with 
the big secrets and does nothing to 
arouse suspicion. .. . 

“What is the reason that McCarthy 
has never as yet caught an important 
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spy, in fact any spy? Not because he 
would not like to catch one if he could. 
Not because he has not had money, 
agents and investigators and what not. 

“The reason is that McCarthy does 
not know, or is pretending not to know. 
that spies do not have red bulbs at- 
tached to their foreheads which light 
up and blink so that nobody shall miss 
seeing them. McCarthy is forever in- 
vestigating people who from the point 
of view of an enemy intelligence service 
are either incapable of spying because 
they have no access to secrets, or are 
disqualified for employment as spies 
by the fact that they have in one way 
or another fastened blinking bulbs to 
their foreheads.” 

“Real spies,” commented Joseph C. 
Harsch in the Christian Science Moni- 
tor, “don’t go around wearing obvious 
labels. The last place in the United 
States to look for real spies or effective 
Kremlin agents would be among the 
ranks of persons who openly read the 
Daily Worker, or invoke the Fifth 
Amendment, or go to Communist party 
meetings. 

“The most successful spy operation 
of modern times which is known pub- 
licly was the case of Admiral Canaris, 
head of German secret military intel- 
ligence during World War II. He en- 
joyed the full confidence of the Nazi 
leadership, yet was in fact working 
for British and American intelligence. 
His protective coloring was good 
enough to fool even the Gestapo.” 
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ETTING everybody into the act is 

part of the glory and strength of 
democracy. More than any other system 
of government, democracy recognizes 
the truth of the saying: “It takes all 
kinds to make a world.” 

Farmer, clergyman, factory worker, 
soldier, businessman, teacher, banker, 
doctor, lawyer, government official—in 
America it doesn’t matter what you are. 
You are important for your own sake. 
And not only to yourself, but to every- 
one else, for you can make a unique 
contribution to the “big show” which is 
America. 

Furthermore, the democratic creed 
recognizes that each of us has not one, 
but a variety of talents. Develop them, 
says freedom, and the whole community 
will benefit. 


Free Men Make Plans 


Take Mr. Jones, for example. His 
neighbor might say, “My neighbor, Mr. 
Jones, is an officer in a small manufac- 
turing concern. He is active in his trade 
association and in the Chamber of Com- 
merce. The other day we chose him to 
be vestryman in the neighborhood 
church. Radio is his hobby, and he is 
president of the local society of ‘radio 
hams.’ 

“Thursday noon always finds Mr. 
Jones at Rotary luncheons. On the first 
Friday of every month, I see him at the 
meeting of our veterans’ organization. 
In the fall and winter, he gives a lot of 
time to helping out with the Commu- 
nity Chest in our town. 

“Another friend whom I see at church 
and at the veterans’ meetings is Mr. 
Smith. He is active in his trade union 
and serves on the Grievance Committee. 
He is a great hiker. Last year he founded 
a Trails Club which has a membership 
of close to a hundred.” 

The “variousness” in Jones and Smith 
—also in you and me—is important to 
America. It justifies the faith in free 
men. They always do the unexpected, 
the unpredictable. They go beyond any 
plans rulers may make for them. 

One way to foster and preserve this 
“variousness” is to be sure we don't let 
one group run the show. The trade asso- 
ciation, the Chamber of Commerce, the 
hobby group, the trade union and all the 
other voluntary organizations should be 
run by their members and not by any- 
body else. They make take suggestions 
from outsiders. But orders? Never! 

What happens when one group runs 
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Why Not Let 


One Group 
Run the Show? 


the show? To find out we need only to 
look at Soviet Russia and other lands 
behind the Iron Curtain. The Commu- 
nists boast that they have organizations 
of workers, peasants, managers, writers, 
teachers. But their claim that these are 
“democratic” is so much “eye wash.” 


Russia—One-man Show 


Russian propaganda says the trade 
unions are free. The fact is that they do 
not have the right to strike. The Russian 
worker is the slave of a vast and bar- 
barous system of compulsory labor. 
“After a long struggle,” writes one ob- 
server, “trade unions have settled down 
in the U.S.S.R. as organs of the State.” 

As we have seen, there is more “eye 
wash” in the Russian pretense of re- 
ligious freedom. Church affairs are actu- 
ally under rigid control. One of the first 
acts of the Communist regime was to 
confiscate all church property. Atheism 
is required study in all schools. Those 
who believe in God are not eligible for 
membership in Russia’s one and only 


In the U. S. the 
voter is king 
and his ballot 
determines the 
laws of the 
land. 


political party—the Communist party. 

In one of his “progress reports,” Com- 
rade Yaroslavsky, the president of the 
Union of the Godless, pointed out that 
the number of priests in Russia had been 
cut down to less than one-seventh of 
the pre-Communist number. He was 
pleased to report that the newly-created 
industrial towns, such as Stalinsk, had 
no places of worship at all. 

Such is the price people pay when 
they let one group run the show. During 
the Russian Revolution, the Communist 
slogan was “All power to the Soviets!” 
Russians learned too late that this meant 
all power to the Communist party. The 
Communist party, in turn, was the pup- 
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pet of its Central Committee, which 
took orders from a smaller group called 
the Political Bureau, or Politburo. Inside 
this inner circle, all power ran to Stalin. 

The institutions of the Russian nation 
-political parties, churches, courts, 
schools, agriculture, industry, labor, re- 
gional councils—all were either de- 
stroyed or drained of power. 

Nowhere in all the vast expanse of 
the U. S. S. R. was there any group or 
individual with the power to question 
Stalin’s will, before he died or was mur- 
dered. The same power is held by 
Malenkov and his clique today. When a 
few individuals tried to share power 
with Stalin—or were suspected of dis- 
agreeing with him—they were jailed, ex- 
iled, or killed. Their names stand like a 
row of tombstones in the graveyard of 
Russian history. Trotsky, Zinoviev, Ra- 
dek, Bukharin, Kamenev—to name only 
a few of them. 

Besides these famous names, count- 
less nameless thousands also fell victim 
to the terror. Their chief mistake was in 
giving all power to one group—and in 
the end to one man. 


Separation of Powers 


More than a century before the Com- 
munists cried “All power to the Soviets,” 
a group of earnest men gathered in 
Philadelphia to draft a Constitution for 
the United States of America. They 
were also concerned with power. They 
knew what it was to live under despots. 
They were determined that no one man 
or group would ever again have a 
monopoly of power in this country. 

Eleven years earlier, in 1776, many 
of these same men had signed the Dec- 
laration of Independence, proclaiming 
that the just powers of government are 
derived “from the consent of the gov- 
erned.” Their aim, in the words of the 
Declaration, was “to institute a new 
Government . . . organizing its powers 
in such form, as to them shall seem most 
likely to effect their Safety and Happi- 
ness.” 

There are two important ideas here. 
One is that the total power of govern- 
ment shali be limited. The other is that 
this limited power shall be carefully 
organized to prevent its abuse—in other 
words, to prevent one group from run- 
ning the show. Both ideas were written 
into the Constitution and the Bill of 
Rights. 

Here are several points to remember 
about the way the authors of the Con- 
stitution organized the power of govern- 
ment. 

First, there is a division of power be- 
tween the national and local govern- 
ments. Matters of national concern are 
dealt with in Washington. Other powers 
are “reserved to the States respectively 
or to the people.” 
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Second, the limited power of the na- 
tional government is distributed among 
its three branches: Legislative, Execu- 
tive, and Judicial. Each must stay with- 
in its own sphere; it may not encroach 
upon either of the others. This is known 
as the separation of powers. The public 
feeling stirred up by the debate on the 
proposed Bricker amendment shows how 
strongly Americans still feel about the 
separation of powers. 

Third, each branch serves to some 
extent as a check upon the others. For 
example, the President may veto an act 
of Congress. Congress may then turn 
around and override his veto by a two- 
thirds vote. The Supreme Court may 
declare an act of Congress unconstitu- 
tional, and therefore null and void. This 
is known as the system of checks and 
balances. 

Fourth, terms of office are staggered 
to prevent all three branches from pass- 
ing suddenly under the control of one 
political party. Members of the House 
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“Those who deny freedom to others 
deserve it not for themselves, and, un- 
der a just God, cannot long retain it.’’ 

—Lincoln 


“The existence of a party of opposi- 
tion...is a bulwark against the tyranny, 
not only of a despot, but also of a 
fanatical popular majority.” 

—A. Lawrence Lowell 


“There is no ground in the U. S. S. R. 
for the existence of several parties, and 
consequently, for freedom for those par- 
ties. In the U. S. S. R. there is ground 
only for one party, the Communist party.” 

—Stalin 


“Power corrupts. Absolute power cor- 
rupts absolutely.” 
—Lord Acton 
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of Representatives are elected for two 
years, the President for four, and Sena- 
tors for six. This protects us against our- 
selves—against the temptation to let one 
group run the whole show in a moment 
of national panic. 

So it was in the beginning of our 
republic. This was the American way. 
Most other democratic countries devel- 
oped the parliamentary system. There 
power is held by parliament, to whom 
the executive is responsible. 

In the years that followed, Americans 
carried the ideas of the “separation of 
powers” and “checks and balances” even 
further. 

For example, the two-party system 
evolved as a practical guarantee against 
a monopoly of power by one group. 
Neither Democrats nor Republicans are 
likely to sit back and let the other side 
have everything its own way. When out 
of office, their objective is to get back in. 

There is nothing in the Constitution 
about this. But it is another protection 
which you and I have against the arbi- 
trary use of power by one group. 


Checks and Balances 


After the Civil War, the growing 
power of industry and the railroads 
posed a serious threat to the farmers. 
The prices farmers got for their produce 
were falling. The prices they had to 
pay to move produce by rail and store 
it in grain elevators remained high. They 
were caught in the squeeze. 

In good American fashion, farmers 
protected themselves by forming various 
associations, the first of which was 
known as the Grange. They succeeded 
in electing officials who understood the 
farmer’s point of view. Laws were passed 
regulating freight and other charges. 

Today another farm organization, the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, has 
more than a million members. It is a 
powerful force in our national life. 

Whether or not they realized it, these 
farmers were devising their own system 
of checks and balances. They refused to 
let one group run the show. 

When the women of America organ- 
ized and won the right to vote in 1920, 
they said: “The men can’t run the show 
alone.” 

Workers in factories and elsewhere 
formed labor unions to check what they 
regarded as abuses of power. Today 
labor unions are another powerful and 
respected force in the nation. 

And this brings us back to Mr. Smith 
and Mr. Jones, to their fellow citizens 
in the cities and on the farms of Amer- 
ica, to you and me. 

The division of power among many 
groups is one of the strongest safe- 
guards of our freedom. If we are wise, 
we never shall say: “Let one group run 
the show.” 





Nixon-Stevenson Air Duel 


Vice-President Nixon and Ad- 
lai Stevenson, a Democratic lead- 
er, dueled over the air waves. 

Stevenson was the Democratic 
nominee for President against 
Dwight D. Eisenhower in the 1952 
election. On March 6 Stevenson 
charged, during a television speech, 
that the Republican party is “divid- 
ed against itself, half McCarthy, 
half Eisenhower.” The networks had 
granted free TV time for the pro- 
gram, as a public service. 

Senator Joseph R. McCarthy 
(Rep., Wis.), who had been criti- 
cized in Stevenson’s speech, demand- 
ed free TV time to reply. 

The networks agreed to make free 
time available for a reply to Steven- 
son, but assigned this air-time to 
the Republican National Committee. 
The committee, with President Eisen- 
hower’s approval, chose Vice-Pres- 
ident Richard M. Nixon as speaker. 

Nixon denied Stevenson’s charge 
that the Republican party is split. 
Nixon said: “President Eisenhower 
is not only the unquestioned leader 
of the Republican party but he has 
the confidence and he has the sup- 
port of the great majority of Ameri- 
cans, Democrats and Republicans 
alike.” 


NIXON VS. McCARTHY 


Part of the Nixon speech was ob- 
viously aimed at Senator McCarthy. 
The Senator has charged that the Ei- 
senhower administration has not tak- 
en stern enough action against Com- 
munists, especially in the Army. The 
Vice-President said: “The Adminis- 
tration under President Eisenhower 
will never tolerate disloyalty any 
place we find it.” He then referred 
to persons who “by reckless talk and 
questionable methods” have “divert- 
ed attention from the danger of com- 
munism.” Nixon said: “The President 
is right in insisting on fair proced- 
ures in [Congressional] investiga- 
tions.” s 

Critics of Senator McCarthy have 
claimed that he abused the rights of 
some witnesses who have appeared 
before his Senate Permanent Inves- 
tigating Subcommittee. 

One of the subcommittee’s investi- 
gations was into alleged Commu- 


nists in the Army. This inquiry led to 
a dispute between Senator McCarthy 
and Army Secretary Robert T. Stev- 
ens. Stevens said Army personnel 
were “browbeaten and humiliated” 
by the subcommittee (see news 
pages, March 10 issue), 


ARMY VS. McCARTHY 


The Army this month released a 
report alleging that Senator Mc- 
Carthy and Roy M. Cohn, chief 
counsel to the McCarthy subcom- 
mittee, had tried to get special fav- 
ors for Pvt. G. David Schine. Schine 
had been a special unpaid inyesti- 
gator for the subcommittee until he 
was drafted into the Army last No- 
vember. He is now attending an 
Army school in Georgia. 

The Army report said that Cohn 
had asked the Army for favors, such 
as special week-end and night passes 
so that Schine could leave the Army 
post for “committee work.” 

Cohn denied that he had used “im- 
proper influence” for Pvt. Schine. 

Senator McCarthy then made pub- 
lic a series of memoranda received 
from his subcommittee staff. He said 
these memos showed that the Army 
attempted to “blackmail” his sub- 
committee into calling off investiga- 
tion of Communists in the Army. 


Wide World photo 
PROMOTED: President Eisenhower has 
chosen Charles S. Thomas, 56 (left), for 
Secretary of th Navy, and Robert B. 
Anderson, 43 (right), as Deputy Secretary 
of Defense. The U.S. Senate must ap- 
prove the appointments before they be- 
come final. Mr. Thomas, a Californian, 
is now an Assistant Secretary of Defense 
and Mr. Anderson, a Texan, is Navy 
Secretary. Mr. Anderson will succeed 
Roger M. Kyes, who will retire on 
May 1 as Deputy Secretary of Defense. 


One memo said Army officials had 
offered to dig up “plenty of dirt” 
about the Navy and Air Force if the 
subcommittee would investigate 
them instead of the Army. Army 
officials called this “utterly false.” 
As we went to press, Republican 
leaders in the Senate were trying to 
arrange a hearing at which both 
Senator McCarthy and top Army 
officials would testify in order to sift 
the charges and counter-charges. 


For Military Training 

U. S. high school students are 
overwhelmingly in favor of com- 
pulsory military training. 

Nearly two out of three U. S. high 
school students, polled by the Insti- 
tute of Student Opinion, voted in 
favor of compulsory military train- 
ing. The boys were for it—66 per 
cent; the girls—65. per cent. 

The Institute, sponsored by Schol- 
astic Magazines, conducts opinion 
polls among high school students, in 
cooperation with high school news- 
papers. In the present poll, several 
hundred H. S. papers throughout 
the country participated. The total 
number of students who voted on 
printed ballots was 48,399. 

The results showed an upswing in 
favor of compulsory military train- 
ing. Polled on the same question in 
1950, only 54 per cent of the boys and 
girls voted yes; in 1948, the yes vote 
was 63 per cent. 


DISLIKE “MINUTEMEN”’ 


Although they approve the general 
idea of compulsory military training, 
the 1954 high school students do not 
like the recently proposed plan for 
“20th Century Minutemen.” Under 
this plan, men would draw lots when 
they registered at age 18. Some 
would get tickets marked “active 
service.” These men would have to 
go on active military duty for two 
years at age 19 or 20. Only 37 per 
cent of the boys and 38 per cent 
of the girls approved this plan with 
its lottery feature. 

More than 54 per cent of the boys 
and 50 per cent of the girls disap- 
proved of another proposed plan. 
This would require all boys to train 
for six months and then spend seven 
and one-half years in the Ready Re- 
serve. Z 

The “Ready Reserve” would be on 








call at a moment's notice for active 
duty in time of emergency. The 
“Stand-by Reserve” would go into 
action only if the “Ready Reserve” 
could not fill manpower needs. 

Here are some typical comments 
by students: 

“Military training is a must; 1941 
proved conclusively that we must 
be ready in emergencies.” 

“I do not like the Ready Reserve 
plan because boys cannot start out 
on any career for fear that a call to 
military service will interrupt.” 

“I'd rather serve two years active 
duty and be in the Stand-by Re- 
serve for six years [than be in the 
Ready Reserve].” 

The ballot submitted to the stu- 
dents was not all masculine and 
military. It also contained this “fem- 
inine” question: 

“Do you think that girls should 
prepare for a career other than home 
making?” 

“Yes,” said more than 90 per cent 
of the girls. “Yes,” dittoed nearly 70 
per cent of the boys. 


Pittsburgh Atom Power 


Pittsburgh, Pa., will be the first 
city in the nation to use electricity 
from atomic energy. 

The Westinghouse Electric Cor- 
poration got a contract last year 
to build the first large-scale atomic 
power plant for peacetime use (see 
news pages, November 4 issue). 
When built, the plant will be op- 
erated by the Duquesne Light Com- 
pany. This private company sup- 
plies electricity in the Pittsburgh 
area. Heat from an atom-splitting re- 
action will change water to steam. 
The steam wili turn turbines to gen- 
erate electricity. The Atomic Energy 
Commission will furnish the uranium 
fuel. 

Power from atomic energy is ex- 
pected to cost more than power gen- 
erated by present methods. How- 
ever, the Duquesne Light Company 
will distribute the atomic electricity 
at regular rates to its customers. Tle 
extra cost of producing the electricity 
will be shared by the AEC and 
Duquesne Light. The atomic power 
plant is-regarded as a research proj- 
ect which will help cut the cost 
of future plants. 

The plant will take about two 
years to complete and will supply 
at least 60,000 kilowatts of electric- 
ity—enough to light a city of 75,000. 
The AEC estimates that the Govern- 
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Jerry Doyle in Philadelphia Daily News 


March is the month of the annual Red Cross membership drive. Have YOU joined? 


ment will save about $30,000,000 by 
having the private utility as a part- 
ner in the venture. 


“Hi Fi” For the Birds 


Starlings can be scared away 
by their own squawks! 

Scientists at the Pennsylvania 
State University in State College, 
Pa., caught a starling. They recorded 
its screams of protests while they 
shook it by its feet. The recorded 
squawk was made into an hour-long 
tape recording, amplified to the level 
of 120 decibels {louder than most 
airplane «ngines), and played from 
sound trucks under starling-filled 
tees. The starlings fled. 

After three evenings of the noisy 
treatment, only about 200 of an 
original 12,000 starlings remained in 
the State College area. The experi- 
ments were conducted last summer, 
and so far the birds have not re- 
turned. The normal spring migration 
back to the area is due soon. Then 


scientists will know whether their 
“scare system” is permanent. 

What’s Behind It: The starling is a 
European bird. In 1890 sixty of them 
were imported and released in New 
York’s Central Park. They spread 
all over the country and became a 
national nuisance. They destroy 
fruits and berries, pick fights with 
other birds, and gather in large 
flocks to chatter noisily and endless- 
ly. Many cities have tried in vain to 
get rid of them. 


Americas Warn Reds 


“Keep out of our neighbor- 
hoodi’’ So the American repub- 
lics warned inteinational commu- 
nism. 

An anti-Communist resolution in- 
troduced by the United States was 
passed by the Tenth Inter-American 
Conference, meeting in Caracas, 
Venezuela (see last week's news 
pages). The vote was 17 to 1. The 
lone “nay” was cast by Guatemala, 








Wide World photo 


THE BALTIMORE ORIOLES were one of baseball's greatest teams in the late 1800s. 
This season the Orioles will be back in the big leagues for the first time in 
more than 50 years. The team is the former St. Louis Browns, which was shifted 
to Baltimore, Md. The Orioles are in the American League. They are training at 
Yuma, Ariz. In photo, Coach Harry “the Cat’ Brecheen (right) is showing pitchers 
Rinold Duren, Vachel Perkins, and Bob Turley (left to right) how to throw curves. 


whose government is suspected of 
being under Communist influence. 
Two nations (Argentina and Mexi- 
co) did not vote. 

The resolution condemned inter- 
national Communist activities as “in- 
tervention in American affairs.” It 
declared that if any American state 
fell under Communist domination, 
that would “constitute a threat to 
the sovereignty and political inde- 
pendence of the American States, en- 
dangering the peace of America, and 
would call for consultation and ap- 
propriate action.” 

In other words, foreign ministers 
of the American nations would meet 
to plan joint action. 


Belgium Ratifies EDC 


The “European Army” is half- 
way to becoming a reality. 

Three of the six member-countries 
have completed the process of get- 
ting the European Defense Com- 
munity treaty ratified by their parlia- 
ments. The Netherlauds and West 
Germany were the first to act. How- 
ever, Germany’s approval is held up 
until its courts rule whether the ac- 
tion was in accord with the West 
German constitution. 

Latest to approve the treaty is Bel- 
gium. France, Italy, and Luxem- 
bourg have not yet acted. 

The treaty calls for the creation of 


a European Army drawn from all six 
member-nations. The troops would 
serve under one flag, wear identical 
uniforms, and be under the com- 
mand of NATO (the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization). 


it Flies Straight Up 


The Navy has unveiled two 
new fighter planes that look like 
“rocket-to-the-moon” ships. 

The strange aircraft—which have 
not yet flown—won't need any run- 
way. They're supposed to take off 
straight up, nose first. They can 
hover like a helicopter. Or they can 
fly straightaway at close to super- 
sonic speed. They land—at least, this 
is the way it’s supposed to work— 
by backing straight down to settle 
on their tail fins. A space the size of 
a tennis court is big enough for a 
landing field. 


THE NEWS IN BRIEF 


DRY-LAND BRIDGE: In 1950 a toll 
bridge was built across the channel 
of the Missouri River at ‘Decatur, 
Neb. The only trouble was that the 
Missouri had changed its course 
and wandered off into Iowa. Not 
even a creek flows under the bridge. 
Not a dime in tolls has been col- 
lected. This month the House of 
Representatives Appropriations Com- 


mittee took steps to put the bridge 
in business. The committee decided 
to give the U. S. Army engineers 
$2,000,000 to shove the wayward 
Missouri back into its regular chan- 
nel so that it will flow under the 
bridge. 


A DOG'S LIFE: Dogs usually live 
to be around 10 years old. A few 
have passed the 20-year mark. This 
month, in Italy, a dog named Girillo 
was killed in an accident—at the age 
of 21. He was the oldest known 
dog in Italy and no doubt one of the 
oldest in the world. 


INTERNATIONAL DEBT: About 
30 years ago Manuel Viera Goncalo, 
a Portuguese, was helping dig a New 
York City subway. One pay day he 
received $4 too much. This weighed 
on his conscience, even after he 
went back to his native Portugal. 
This month a letter from Goncalo, 
enclosing $4 in Portuguese money, 
arrived at the office of the company 
that built the subway. The company 
sent the money back with a letter 
saying: “Such honesty makes the 
world a fit place in which to live.” 


SUPERSONIC PRINCE: The first 
royal pilot ever to “break the sound 
barrier” is Prince Bernhard of the 
Netherlands. He is in the U. S. tour- 
ing military bases. Over the Mojave 
Desert of California, he took the con- 
trols of a Sabre Jet fighter and dived 
it faster than the speed of sound. 
Sound travels at about 760 miles per 
hour at sea level. 


Quik Quiz 
Coe 
ON THE “* NEWS 
Based on recent developments 
in your Scholastic magazine 

Do you know these teams? 

1. Inter-American team: At the Cara- 
cas Inter-American Conference, the 
only nation to vote against the U. S. 
plan for action against communism in 
the Americas was . 

2. Investigating team: Loy Cohn and 
G. David Schine were investigating aides 
to Senator 

3. EDC team: Two “Benelux” coun- 
tries that have completed ratification of 
the European Defense Community 


4, Administration team: President 
Eisenhower has nominated Charles S. 
Thomas for Secretary of 
and Robert B. Anderson as 

Answers in Teacher Edition 
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A quiz on facts, ideas, and words in this issue. 


1. PUERTO RICO ~ 


A. Using the numbers 1-4 arrange 
each of the following events in the 
order in which they occurred. 


Purchase of Puerto Rico by U. S. 
Establishment of Puerto Rico as 
a free commonwealth 
Discovery of Puerto Rico by Co- 
lumbus 

Start of the Spanish-American 
War 


B. On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements, write the 
number preceding the word or phrase 
which best completes the sentence. 


<a 


a 
a * 


a 


__a. Puerto Rico is about the size of 
1. Texas 
2. New England 
3. one-half of Massachusetts 
4. California 
. The population of Puerto Rico is 
about 
1. 1,000,000 
2. 7,200,000 
3. 2,200,000 
4. 65,000,000 
:: The most important crop in 
Puerto Rico is 
l. sugar 
2. coffee 
3. corn 
4. tobacco 
. The population of Puerto Rico is 
. decreasing 
2. increasing rapidly 
8. increasing slightly 
. about the same as it was ten 
years ago 
. Under its Constitution, Puerto 
Ricans have all of the following 
rights, except the right to 
1. elect a governor 
2. elect their own legislature 
3. make laws 
4. conduct foreign affairs 
‘In recent years the number of 
Puerto Ricans who have migrat- 
ed to the United States is about 
1. 5,000 3. 400,000 
2. 100,000 4. 1,510,000 


Il. McCARTHY CONTROVERSY 


On the line opposite the names in 
Column B, write the number preceding 
the occupation in Column A in which 
the person is employed. 


Column A 
. journalist 
2. legislator 
administrator 
. Army 
. radio-TV 
Column B 
a. Robert T. Stevens 
. Joseph McCarthy 
. Ralph Zwicker 
. Arthur Krock 
. Ralph Flanders 
Edward R. Murrow 


ill. READING A GRAPH 


On the line to the left of each of the 
following statements, place a “T” if it 
is true, an “F” if it is false, and “NS” 
if there is co sufficient information in 
the graph on which to base a con- 
clusion. 

__1. The number of patents issued in 
the U. S. increased steadily dur- 
ing the period, 1941-1951. 

2. The number of patents issued in 

the U. S., in 1947, was 20,000. 
3. The reason for the sharp increase 

in the number of patents issued 

in the U. S. in the period, 1948- 

1951, was the increased reward 
for inventions paid by industry. 
. The number of patents issued in 
the U. S., in 1952, was double 

the number issued in 1947. 

. Fewer patents were issued in the 

U. S., in 1949, than in 1946. 








PATENTS ISSUED 


IN THE U. S. 
THOUSANDS OF PATENTS GRANTED 


41.3 43.0 


IN FISCAL YEARS 


1941 '2 '3 '4'5 6 '7 89501 1952 


SOURCE: U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
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__6. The source of information on 
which the graph is based is the 


U.S. Department of Commerce. 


IV. MAP INTERPRETATION 


Open your magazines to the map on 
page 9. On the line to the left of each 
of the following questions write the 
answer. 


Ree 1. What means of trans- 
portation is used in the area along 
the coast of Puerto Rico? 


________2. Between what degrees 
of longitude is San Juan located? 


_____3. What is Puerto Rico’s 
principal topographical feature? 


______ 4. How many miles wide 
is Puerto Rico from west to east? 


—______5. At what parallel of lati- 
tude is southern Puerto Rico? 


V. HIGH SCHOOL—A SNAP? 


On the line to the left of each of the 
following statements, place a “Y” if it 
answers yes to the question, “Is the 
modern high school course of study too 
easy for the average student?” and an 

N” if it answers no. 


. Some high school students can- 
not give correct answers to the 
simplest questions. 

2. Most high school students are 
taking the college-preparatory 
course. 

3. The high school population has 
changed greatly in the past 
twenty years. 

. Students are being trained for 
jobs they cannot get. 

. More students than ever before 
are taking courses in first aid, 
driver education, and similar 
frills. 

. There has been a general let- 
down in discipline. 

. The times we live in require 
courses that are different from 
the traditional ones. 

. No high school student should 
be failed in a subject if he has 
done his best. 





WORDS OF THE WEEK 


espionage (és’pi.6.nij) or (és.pi.0.nazh’) 
—The practice of spying on others or the 
employment of spies. 

Karlsruhe (karls'r60.é)—City on the 
Rhine River in Germany. 

Munoz Marin (mii .nydth ma.rén )—Luis 
—Governor of Puerto Rico; born 1898; son 
of island’s resident commissioner in Wash- 
ington, D. C.; studied at Georgetown 
University in Washington, D. C. 

Puerto Rico (pwér'ti. ré’ko) — U. S. 
commonwealth in West Indies. 

tripartite (tri.pir’tit)—Divided into three 
parts or involving three parties, as a tri- 
partite treaty. 


























The kid knew where he stood with the crowd— 
they hated him, and they loved the old champ 


LOSER 
TAKE 
ALL 


By FRANK ROONEY 


T WAS at the weighing-in ceremonies 
the day before the fight. The 
champion, posing for pictures, wore 
the diamond-studded belt given him 
by a boxing magazine, and the kid said, 
“The belt goes with the title, right?” 

“If it fits,” the champion said. 

“I carf have it taken in,” the kid 
smiled, “I’ve got a small waist.” 

“Wear it around your head,” one of 
the newspapermen said. “Then you 
won't have to have it taken in.” 

“You've already got it won, is that 
it?” someone else said. 

“Next question,” the kid said. 

The kid’s real name was Arlington 
shortened to Arlen by his manager, Tim 
Stone. At twenty-three, after a pro- 
fessional career of only five years, Arlen 
was getting his first shot at the welter- 
weight title. As one sports writer said, 
Arlen was the only man in his memory 
who had talked himself into a cham- 
pionship fight. “It’s a case,” the writer 


Reprinted by permission from Collier's. 
Copyright, 1953, by the Crowell-Collier 
Publishing Company. 


had said, “where the tongue is bigger 
than the wagon.” 

Arlen was good copy and got a lot 
of publicity, but he was hardly popular 
with newspapermen. One of them had 
written: 

If it was true that every man kills 
the thing he loves, Arlen would have 
committed suicide in the cradle. 

Arlen was sensitive to articles de- 
scribing him as an egotist and a loud- 
mouth, especially if the articles were 
humorous, He did not like candid pic- 
tures of himself, either, and became 
enraged when New York papers re- 
fused to print the expensive, carefully 
x0sed pictures he sent them. He could 
hot undefstand why they printed pic- 
tures of him sprawled on the canvas 
after a knockdown or staggering ludi- 
crously from a punch to the jaw. 
“According to the papers,” Arlen said, 
“people must think I never won a fight 
in my life. Why do they do that to 
me?” 

The morning of the fight when he 
saw the newspaper pictures of the 
(Continued on page 27) 
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WIN CASH PRIZES! 


ENTER WESTERN UNION’S ANNUAL 


MOTHER’S DAY CONTEST 


FOR STUDENTS ONLY! 


IT'S EASY! 17S FON! 


Here’s your chance to win a cash prize in Western Union’s exciting 
annual contest for students only! Just write out what you’d say 
in a Mother’s Day Greeting Telegram, in your own words, and 
mail it to Western Union, at the address shown on the entry blank 
below. It’s as easy as that! 

You don’t have to buy a thing to enter this contest . . . it’s 
absolutely free! Here’s all you do: Write a Mother’s Day Greeting 
in 15 words to 25 words. Just pretend you’re writing it to your 
own mother, or to the mother of someone dear to you. 

Then send us your entry or entries on the handy Mother’s Day 
blank below . . . or pick up any blank at your nearby Western 
Union office. Be sure to read the rules before sending in your 
entries. Also, be sure to send your Telegram entries to WESTERN 
UNION CONTEST EpiTor, Room 200, 33 West 42nd Street, 
New York 36, N. Y. 

Here’s a thought that may help you: no matter what else you 
give your mother for Mother’s Day, she’s sure to be thrilled by a 
greeting on Western Union’s beautifully decorated telegram blanks. 
There’s something special about greetings by Western Union, 
whether for a birthday, graduation, holiday, or any other: special 
occasion during the year. Remember that when you. write your 
own contest entry! Put your own feelings of love into your message: 


To: Western Union Contest Editor, Room 200 
33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
Here is my entry in the 1954 Mother's Day Telegram Contest (from 15 to 25 words) 





43 CASH PRIZES! 
Ist Prize $35 
2nd Prize $25 
3rd Prize $20 
5 Prizes, Each $10 
35 Prizes, Each $ 5 





READ RULES CAREFULLY! 


1. Contest open to all grade and high school stu- 
dents, except members of families of employees of 
Scholastic, Western Union, or Western Union's adver- 
tising agency. 

2. On Mother's Day Greeting blank below—or any 
Western Union blank—write in 15 to 25 words a 
Mother's Day Greeting Telegram expressing your 
wishes to your own mother, or to the mother of some- 
one dear to you. Be sure to write your name, age, 
home address, and name of your school. Send as 
many entries as you wish .. . but write each one 
on a separate blank. 

3. Send your entries to Western Union Contest 
Editor, Room 200, 33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, 
N. Y. No entries timed or postmarked after midnight, 
May 8, 1954, can be considered! It is nof necessary, 
but you may, if you wish, send your entry by 
Telegram. You can either mail all your entries in one 
envelope, or send them as separate messages. 

4. All entries become the property of The Western 
Union Telegraph Company. None can be acknowl- 
edged or returned. Entries will be judged by repre- 
sentatives of Scholastic, Western Union, and Western 
Union's advertising agency. The judges’ decision will 
be final. In case of ties, duplicate prizes will be 
awarded. 

5. Winners will be notified by Telegram not later 
than June 12, 1954, 4 
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My Name. 


School 





My Home Address 





City. Zone. 


State 





(Be sure to write in all of these details) 
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A Racket in 


E’RE bugs on tennis, but the trouble 
is we started learning a little late. 
Somehow we always find the distance 
between the bases—oops, baselines—too 
great and our racket never seems to be 
in the right spot at the right time. Now 
if we had the chance to start life all 
again, we'd move to the little 
farming community of Winfield, Kans. 
Why Winfield? Because of T. H. 
Curley) Vaughan. Curley’s a_ short, 
stocky, bald gentleman whose life is 
wrapped around a tennis racket. He’s 
been coaching the game at Winfield 
High for more than a quarter of a 
century, and right now his squad is 
riding on a 59-consecutive dual meet 
streak going back to 1947. 

Here’s a man with a secret, we 
figured. We didn’t know whether it 
came in bottles or books, but we had 
to find out. After all, Curley’s magic 
sounded like just the thing Uncle Sam 
needs to bring back the Davis Cup from 
Australia. Why, it would be unpatriotic 
of Curley to hide his wonder potion, 
whatever it is! 

Wonder potion? It took our Kansas 
private eye less than 24 hours to wrap 
up the case. “Simple, Watson,” he said, 
“Curley Vaughan gets em when they're 
young.” 

“You mean he waits on hospital door- 
steps and sticks a racket in the fist of 
every n@y-born babe?” 

“Please, not so fast. In the beginning, 
Curley gives them tennis balls to 
squeeze. The rackets come later.” 

Winfield’s a town of 10,000 men, 
women, and children, and Curley’s got 
‘em all talking tennis. Curley doesn’t 
give the school kids a chance to get too 
interested in other sports. He starts 
teaching them in the seventh grade, so 
they're “net captives” by the time they 
urrive in high school. A few take to 
other sports, of course, but Curley’s in- 
fluence lingers on. 

Remember Gerald Tucker, an All- 
American basketball player at Oklahoma 
U.? He’s one of Curley’s boys. At Win- 
field, Tucker was state high school 
singles champ and later on he copped 
the Big Seven title at Oklahoma. 

Curley likes to show movies to his 
players. Not mysteries or Westerns. He 
runs off films of the great tennis stars 
and has his pupils study them closely. 
Curley also takes movies of his own 
players so that they can spot their mis- 
takes. 


over 


Curley sponsors many tournaments 
for high school boys in Oklahoma as 
well as Kansas, and his admirers like 
to tell of the time one youngster hitch- 
hiked from Oklahoma City to Winfield. 
He arrived at the tournament with 
enough money in his pocket to buy one 
hamburger. He had no place to stay, 
either. 

The kindly Winfield coach put up a 
cot in his apartment arid Mrs. Vaughan 
put an extra plate on the table. And the 
lad promptly walked off—not with Mrs. 
Vaughan’s silverware, but with the 
tournament trophy. That is, he won it. 
A few years later he captured the na- 
tional men’s singles title in Forest Hills. 
His name? Don McNeill! 


SHORT SHOTS 


> Sister Mary Raymonda is our idea of 
an unusual basketball coach. Her girls’ 
team at St. John’s Hospital in St. Louis 
has just completed its fifth undefeated 
season and Sister Mary has yet to see 
them play a game. Under the rules of 
her order, Sisters of Mercy, she can’t 
leave the convent at night and all of 
the games are played away. So Sister 
Mary coaches by phone. If the score 
is close, the girls telephone her be- 
tween quarters and ask for instructions. 
Sister Mary gets our vote as “Woman 
Coach of the Year.” 


> Coach Elry Nickel of Bellflower (Ill.) 
High and his quintet celebrated their 
62-61 victory over Wapella High. But 
when Nickel got home an hour after the 
game, he checked his score book and 
discovered the final tally was 62-62. He 
telephoned Wapella’s coach, Hank 
Roehrich, and they agreed to resume 
the game as soon as Wapella could re- 
turn to Bellflower. They returned the 
same day—by this time it was night— 
and in the three-minute overtime Bell- 
flower won, 68-67. 

“It was an honest victory this time,” 
Nickel] said. 


» ‘rithmetic: Dodger fans hope their 
team won't lead the National League in 
“gopher balls” this year. Brooklyn hurl- 
ers were runners-up to the Reds last 
season, serving up 169 home run 
pitches. . . . Toughest man to strike 
out in the National League was the 
Giants’ Don Mueller, who fanned 13 
times. . . . Don’s counterpart in the 
American League was the Red Sox’ 
Billy Goodman with 11 “whiffs.” 


» Gussie Busch, the Cardinals’ owner, 
goes in for fancy private railroad cars 
and other plush “gadgets,” but with 
it all he hasn’t forgotton the youngsters 
on the city streets. Gussie donated 
$10,000 worth of lamp units to be used 
to light seven to 10 softball fields in St. 
Louis. 


> Mouthpiece: Ballplayers who squawk 
all the time are known as “clubhouse 
lawyers.” But don’t confuse them with 
rookie pitchers Ed Monahan of the A’s 
and Bob Havenicht of the Orioles. Both 
are working toward law degrees during 


the off-seasons. —ZANDER HOLLANDER 


Winfield (Kens.) High School’s wonderful veteran coach, Curley Vaughan, offers a 
few backhand pointers to three of his star proteges. From left to right are Frank 
Scarth and Fred Chen, who teamed up to capture the 1952 state high school doubles 
¢rown; and David Snyder, the state high school singles champion in 1951 and 1952, 





Ted Williams Majer League Model « 
Wilson craftsmen and Ted Williams, 
one of baseball’s all-time greats with 
the Boston Red Sox, teamed to design 
this fine model. Exclusive Grip-Tite 
socket, streamlined fingers and new 
Len icaes »alm make tough back- 
hand stabs a cinch. And leather lacing 
at finger tips, web and crotch make 
glove almost muff-proof. 





Jerry Maday, says— 


“Here are gloves the 
Big Leaguers use!” 


“It’sa real thrill to be handling the lum- 
ber for some of the game’s greatest 
players and getting their inside tips on 
hitting and fielding. One thing I’ve 
noticed, so many players use Wilson 
gloves, not only on the Braves but all 
around the league. That’s why I use a 
Wilson. It feels great to have the most 
envied glove in the block.” 


Enos Slaughter Model ¢ One of the 

ame’s most fiery competitors, Enos 
Slaughter of the St. Louis Cardinals, 
endorses this Ball Hawk model. 
Greased Grip-Tite pocket lets you 
“gobble up” everything hit your way. 
And for extra durability, glove has 
full leather lining and welted seams. 


Hand-formed heel. Fully oiled. 





Sammy White Model ¢ This great mitt 
is the favorite of top young Boston 
Red Sox backstop, Sammy White. 
Exclusive Wilson “‘Snap-Action”’ lac- 
ing provides real pocket control, lets 
you stab the wide pitches and dig out 
the low ones easily. Mitt features 
deep, hand-formed grease set pocket, 
streamlined fingers and leather-laced 
crotch. 


Wilson gloves and mitts are available in a wide range of prices ... see them wherever sporting goods are sold 


Big league equipment for boys 





Tweed ... the one fragrance 


above all others... to wear 


anytime, anywhere. 


Tweed Perfume from 2.00 to 57.50 


3'/2 oz. Bouquet Tweed 1.50 
prices plus fox 


NEW YORK PARIS LONDON 





BOY dates GIRL 


NLY __ more days until the 
Prom! 

And, frankly, you're in a state. 
Maybe you don't have a date yet. 
Maybe you do, but you're afraid you 
won't have a good time. Whatever 
your worries, they're natural ones, 
for the Prom’s a red-letter day on 
anybody's calendar! 

But just knowing that Prom Fever 
is a universal malady isn’t enough, of 
course. You want specific answers to 
specific questions—like these: 


Q. How far in advance should a boy 
ask a girl for a Prom date? 


A. As far in advance as possible! 
Why run the risk of having some other 
feliow beat you to the asking? And why 
keep the girl on pins and needles? She 
may have a better use for them—in 
whipping up a new dress or remodeling 
an old one. You want her to look her 
very best, don’t you? Okay, then give 
her a chance. For girls (as you should 
know by now!), the answer to “best- 
dressed” isn’t as simple as deciding 
which tie to wear with a clean shirt and 
a pressed suit. So give her time for plan- 
ning. And, what’s even more important, 
give her the thrill of anticipatiig the 
Big Date—of talking, thinking, and get- 
ting excited about it. If that sounds like 
“a lot of nonsense” to you, then you're 
being typically masculine. But let her 
be typically feminine! 


Q. How can you get a certain boy to 
invite you to the Prom? 


A. You can’t. No matter how you 
serve it, you can’t put the words into his 
mouth if he has “other plans.” Of course, 
though, there are some boys who are 
shy about asking, for fear of getting a 
“No” answer. And you're always at lib- 
erty to steer a conversation in the direc- 
tion of the coming dance—which may 
be welcomed as an “inviting” opportu- 
nity. But once you've circled around the 
subject of the band, the decorations, and 
other related topics, you’ve done all you 
can. It’s up to the boy to “take it from 
there.” Let’s hope he does! 


Q. Should a boy give his prom date 
a corsage? If so, what kind would be 
best? 


A. Flowers aren’t a required subject, 
but they're always a thrill, so it would 
be nice if you could afford them. 


fy day teed 


What kind? Well, you can always 
“play it safe” by producing gardenias— 
either a corsage, or a single blossom that 
the girl could pin in her hair—but you'll 
be doubly appreciated if you ask the 
lady what kind of flowers she’d like. 

Don’t be afraid that your question 
will bring forth a demand for a dozen 
orchids. Girls can add, too! Probably 
when you ask Lil what kind of flowers 
she'd like, she'll make a suggestion that 
leaves you some leeway in both cost and 
selection. She’s likely to say, “Well, let's 
see. My dress is pale blue, Jim. So I 
think something pink or white would 
probably look best, although yellow 
roses are favorites of mine, too.” That 
leaves you with a wide variety to choose 
from, and no danger of appearing with 
red roses for a damsel dressed in pink! 

Often, too, a girl may feel that a cor- 
sage is just one decoration too many for 
a particular dress. If so, your consulting 
her makes it possible for her to suggest 
a wrist corsage instead of the pin-on 
variety, or a single camellia to wear in 
her hair. 

So don’t trust to chance in choosing 
the right color and kind of corsage. Ask 
the girl and she'll tell you—and be grate- 
ful for your thoughtfulness! 


Q. What is the proper way to cut in 
on a couple who are dancing? 


A. The boy who wishes to cut in 
walks up to the couple dancing, and, as 





Mort Walker in ‘This Week”’ 


“What's the best to buy for a girl 
with a checked formal and hay fever?” 
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he taps the boy on the left shoulder, 
says, “May I cut in?” To simply demand 
“Cut!” is bad manners. After all, the 
other fellow staked out his claim first. 
If you want to share the wealth, you 
should at least be courteous about it. 

The boy who is being cut out should 
thank his partner for the dance and 
leave the floor. A boy should never re- 
fuse to let another boy cut in on a dance 
unless the challenger is drunk or dan- 
gerous—and your friends won't be, we 
hope! 


Q. What should you do when you get 
“stuck” with a girl at a dance? 


A. Both fellows and girls complain 
that “getting stuck” with one partner at 
a dance can spoil the whole evening, so 
let’s examine a few ways to get “un- 
stuck” as gracefully as possible. 

When you've been dancing with a 
girl long enough to feel “stuck,” the 
chances are that just waiting and hoping 
for another fellow to cut in won't bring 
any results. So suggest a “break” for re- 
freshments, and join a group of friends 
while you're downing your punch. If 
you introduce the girl to another couple, 
the male half of which you know, it 
shouldn’t be hard to chat up to the 
point of changing partners. (Even a girl 
you'd be content to dance with all night 
would probably appreciate this—just for 
variety’s sake.) Or if you can’t seem to 
make any other “out” work, simply take 
the lass back to where you found her, 
thank her for “the dance,” and set out 
to find.your own date again. 

If the girl feels as “stuck” as you do, 
you probably won't have to do this be- 
cause she'll step out of the dilemma by 
excusing herself and retreating to the 
powder room for a quick repair job on 
her make-up, thus clearing the stage for 
a fresh start for both of you. Or she'll 
suggest “sitting one out” to take advan- 
tage of the chance to mingle with a 
group of friends around the punch bow!. 
However, if she’s a shy girl, she'll be 
grateful if you help her try to find a 
new partner. And unless you don’t know 
anyone in the crowd, you can do it. 

If you can spare a little time and 
gallantry to ask a lone lass at any prom 
to dance with you a couple of times 
(you needn't get “stuck” if you ask her 
when the music starts, and take her 
back with a smile and a “thank you” at 
the end of the number), you may be 
giving her just the confidence she needs 
to change from today’s flower on the 
wall to tomorrow’s belle of the ball. And 
at next year’s Prom, you may be glad 
she remembers that you came in on the 
ground floor! 


Send questions you'd like to have 
answered here to Gay Head, Senior 
Scholastic, 33 W. 42nd St., New York 
36, N. Y. 
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, 
Poor Sam was quite 
a lonely sort 
He had no friends 


in any port 


“Nabisco Shredd 
old chap, 
Will give you zoom 


and zip and snap!” 


=) 25 
Leasow! 


A seaweed siren 
softly said, 
“This breakfast helps 
you forge ahead!” 





No sooner said than 
done and he’s 
Surrounded constantly 
by she’s! 


Don't just say “Shredded Wheat,” say “NABISCO SHREDDED WHEAT” 


More protein — to keep you going 
stronger, longer! Nabisco’s cooking 
process actually improves the pro- 
tein over that in natural wheat it- 


self! This finer protein helps you * 
beat mid-morning slump, keeps BRN 


you alert. The original NABIsco 
SHREDDED W HEAT has Niagara Falls 
on the package — make sur? you 
get the original! 
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BAKED BY NABISCO 








NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


FREE TO TEACHERS: NEW TEACHING AID! “Make Mine Breakfast.” 6-page brochure, illustrated, 
plus 3 student project sheets. Includes nutrition planning service, time and money management, 
suggestions for family and party breakfasts. Teachers—write to National Biscuit Company, Niagare 
Falls, New York, Dept. S-354. specifying number of copies you need. 





SAVE 20% ON DANDY BOOKS LIKE THESE! 


* ! 
NY \) TAB Books For More Summer Fun! fu 
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Here’s an unusual opportunity to get splendid books for your vacation reading 
enjoyment—at important money-saving prices. Listed below you'll find books 
for every reading taste—fiction, humor, “how to” books, sports yarns, animal 
tales, etc. In lots of 20 or more, these books are available at 20% less than the 
regular price. This means that for a 25¢ book you pay only 20¢ and for a 35¢ 
book only 28¢! So pick the books you want and get your classmates to do the 
same so as to make up the 20-book minimum order requirement. Then see if your 
teacher will be willing to do the ordering for you, using the order form on page 
7-T of Scholastic Teacher. If your teacher is too busy, why not appoint a com- 
mittee of classmates to handle the ordering? IMPORTANT—to insure delivery of 
books in time, order must be mailed at least a month before school closes. 


FAMOUS BOOKS BY GREAT AUTHORS 69. SKYCRUISER, Brier 
OUT OF THIS WORLD, Julius Fast, ed 


Test-pilot outwits plane thieves. 
20¢ 37. yy sock, OF ay , orm , 28¢ 70, bay B ae wn yA MAN, . Saas ee 
ine- in fi t ; le ul essays reat writers. venture on reighter. 
b pain 10 Ve henDAY.” Coles 20¢ 38. ar) AGAINST THE SEA, Nordhott & Hall 20¢ 71. 20 — SHORT T STORIES, Taggard, ed. 
Realistic account of nerve-jolting spy hunt. sequel. Another stirring sea epic. tory favorites from Scholastic. 
. GREEN TURTLE MYSTERY, Queen 20¢ 39. JANE EYRE, Charlotte Bronte 28¢ 
Boy detective makes front- ge headlines. 











20¢ 


FOR SUMMER FUN 
20¢ 


2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7. 
8 
9 
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Comedy of mani ners of E 
. THE HOUSE OF Th THE i SEVEN ABLES 


20 s 
72. KON-TIKI. Heyerda 
Web of mystery and romance. Complete story with 80 actual photos. 
. MYSTERY OF THE EMPTY ROOM, Seaman 20¢ 40. IVANHOE, = Walter Scott 
Two girls discover secrets in old house. Great novel of the ee black knight. CHIEFLY FOR GIRLS 
. THE GREEN HILLS OF EARTH, Heinlein 20¢ 41. THE SCARLET LETTER, Hawthorne 8¢ 
Ten thrilling stories of space worlds. Classic novel of Puritan injustice. 73. LITTLE WOMEN, Lovisa May 
. SPACE ON MY HANDS, Brown 20¢ 42. WUTHERING HEIGHTS, Bronte 28¢ Four girls Ta | v ot ew ; 
Nine startling science-fiction tales. Intriguing novel of strange household. 74. A _ CAN “Betty Cav Cavanna 
WAR OF THE WORLDS, H. G. Wells 20¢ 43. SILAS MARNER, Eliot vid story ay your favorite author. 
Mars invades the Earth! Struggle against industrial revolution. 75. HOBBY oa rit ‘Tavinia Davis 
. SPACE PLATFORM, Murray Leinster 20¢ 44. A TALE OF TWO CITIES, Charles Dickens 28¢ Summer vacation entures in country. 
First step of man’s exploration of outer space. Story London, Paris in French Revolution. 76. PEGGY COVERS THE NEWS, Emma Bugbee 
THE STREAK, Max Brand 20¢ 45. PRIDE AND PREJUDICE, Jane Austen 28¢ Cute cub chases newsbreaks, headlines. 
Fabulous tation built on false rumor. lish country folks. . LIFE WITH MOTHER, Clarence Day 
THE SPIRIT OF THE BORDER, Grey 20¢ 20¢ Hilarious anecdotes of the Day family. 
BEYOND ROPE AND FENCE, Gres 20¢ RANO DE BERGERAC, Edmond Restand 28¢ 
' ND rew 
Black-maned, untamed buckskin rules range. li of swords and hearts. SELF-IMPROVEMENT, PERSONALITY 
BUFFALO BILL, s —- — Gorst ry q PAO! S, Doyle 20¢ 78. 
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HI —— HIGH SCHOOL 20¢ 
# in dating, clothes, friends. 

79. SPANIN. ENGLISH; Eng.-Sp. DICTIONARY 28¢ 

Dictionary with new world emphasis. - 

. — 7 en oe Loney —e 28¢ 

28¢ 


BIg, RED, im nen ttable rider. 
‘ im Kjelgaa 
rik death for master. 
; cmcus ‘poe OR, Henderson & Taplinger 20¢ 
True story of greatest show on earth. 
. TAWNY, ‘eon C. Hinkle 20¢ 
Cra fty log outwits guns and traps. 
. CARE —y HANDLING OF DOGS, Baird 28¢ 
Expert information on feedin ‘and fotnies. 
, BASEBALL STARS OF 1954, Tecabe, od 20¢ 
New! 28 exclusive inside stories. 
. POWER Som. Ben Hogan 
How 0 play winning golf. 
. HIGH MINSIDE. R. G. Emery 20¢ 54. 
Star college pitcher wins major league offers. 
. THE KID COMES BACK, John Tunis 20¢ 
Exciting yarn about Dodgers’ slugger. 
. BERTIE MAKES A BREAK, Felsen 
Popular author scores laugh-laden hit. 55. 
FUN FOR THE FAMILY, Meyer 20. 
How to solve your rty problems. 56. 
MAGIC EXPLAINED, Gibson 20. 
Reveals secrets behind baffling tricks. 57 
ALEXANDER BOTTS, EARTHWORM TRAC- 
TORS, Upson 20¢ 58. 
Antics of an earthworm tractor salesman. 
JUNIOR MISS, Sally Benson 20 59. 
Everyone laughs with teen-age Judy. 
‘ by SPANGLED SUMMER, Lam on 20¢ 60. 
Poor liftle rich girl finds fun, romance. : 
. BOY DATES GIRL, Gay Head 20¢ 6 
What every ¢ should know. 
. SUE BARTON, 1” STUDENT NURSE, Boylston 20¢ 
Lovable redhead in big city hospital. 
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Choice collection of inspired 
. FOUR GREAT COMEDIES, Sha! 28¢ 
Tempest, Twelfth Night, As You Like It, 
Midsummer Night's Dream. 
. FOUR GREAT TRAGEDIES, Shakespeare 28¢ 
Hamlet, Romeo and ‘Juliet, Julius Caesar 


and Macbeth. 
52. GREAT TALES AND POEMS OF POE 28¢ 
21 tales, over 30 poems ag writer's best. 
MOBY DICK, Herman Melville 20¢ 
Adventurous tale of siete -ship days. 
THE RED BADGE OF COURAGE, Crane 
Young soldier faces and conquers fear. 


- 


Spanish the quick, wa 

e FRENCH SELF-TAUGHT THI U PICTURES 
Learn French new way through pictures.” 

X A TO A MORE P WERFUL VOCAB- 
Larger vocabulary, in only 15 min. a day. 

. MER! M-WEBSTER POCKET DICTIONARY 28¢ 
25, words, plus many useful guides. 

. RAND McNALLY POCKET WORLD ATLAS  28¢ 

. TAB CROSSWORD PUZZLES 20¢ 


174 pages of accurate maps of world. 
50 original brain-teasers by students. 
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20¢ 53. 
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STORIES OF AMERICAN SPIRIT 

TWO YEARS BEFORE THE MAST, Dana 20¢ 
Best selling tale of sea adventure. 

WAGONS WESTWARD, Armstrong Sperry 20¢ 
Southwest at time of Mexican War. 

; — WHARF, Howard Pease 20¢ 
Tale of San Francisco fire 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY oF 8. FRANKLIN 20¢ 
Story «wf his life told with wit, wi 3 
ADVENTURES OF HUCKLEBERRY FINN 28¢ 
An Americcn classic, a world-beloved novel. 

POCKET TREASURY OF AMER. FOLKLORE 20¢ 
Favorite American stories, legends, jokes. 

. LIFE ON THE MISSISSIPPI, Twain 20¢ 

Boyhood on the mighty river. 


PRRERL ELE SEE EE ERE REE EEE REE EEE EEE EEE EEE EF 
TO MY TEACHER: 

I'd like to order the books circled 
below at the special 20% discount 
rale for quantity orders. If enough 
members of the class are interested 
so that a minimum rder of 20 books 
can be made up, I'd appreciate it if 
you'd order the books for us, using 
the order form in this week's Teacher 
Edition of this magazine. Thank you. 


, ba RAFT, Robert Trumbull 
True adventure of 3 men adrift on Pacific. 
. bag = Bong om DOCTOR, Stinetorf 
medical etary in Africa. 


, massen" MARCO POLO, Donn Byrne 20¢ 


Historic story told in poetic prose. 
. CAPTAINS COURAGEOUS, Kipling 


20¢ 
Young rich boy's fantastic sea adventures. 
¢ 


. HOW TO KNOW THE BIRDS, Peterson 
Simple aid to bird recognition. 
. POCKET GUIDE TO WILDFLOWERS 
Identify wild flowers easily. Illustrated. 
bk -“—- HUNTING & CAMPING 
guide to more fun outdoors. 
‘ HOW T RNO N & PREDICT WEATHER 
Iustrated, easy-to-understand gu 


. 28¢ 
idebook. 


ty ag MYSTERY, SHORT STORIES 


2. JIM DAVIS: SMUGGLERS’ CAPTIVE 


. HIT PARADE 


stery 
. TAB ANIMAL TALES, Dirlam, yi 
12 fun-loaded 


20¢ 
Tale about a boy kidnaped Oy, Pivaten 19 
Ul 


. bs HANDS AND A KNIFE, 


outh matches wits and skills against a 
It 20¢ 


. THUNDER ROAD, Gav 


! defies 
TPPARADE™ “SHORT STORIES Birla 20¢ 


lastic. 


village. 


Best short stories from S 


. THE SPANISH CAVE, 


Mys haunts small fishing 


stories from Scholastic. 


. WHITE FANG, London 


Wolf-dog’s fight for survival. 
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Loser Take All 


(Continued from page 20) 
weighing-in and read what the cham- 
pion had said to him, Arlen shook with 
anger. 

“T'll kill him,” he said to Stone. Pac- 
ing about his hotel room a few blocks 
from Madison Square Garden, he de- 
veloped his grievance against reporters. 
“Don’t they ever tell the truth? Why 
didn’t they print what I said? ‘If it 
fits,, meaning I'm not big enough to 
wear the belt. They printed that, didn’t 
they? Where is what I said?” 

“Calm down,” Stone said. Stone, 
short and fat, tough but quiet, was 
one of the few people Arlen respected. 
“You've got a fight on your hands. A 
big one. Fifteen rounds.” 

“Four. I give the guy four rounds. 
If it fits! I'll take the belt all right. I'll 
take it and wrap it around his neck.” 

“I was saving this for after the fight,” 
Stone said, “but I might as well give 
it to you now. You'll win. He’s thirty- 
one. You've got eight years on him. 
You can move and you can hit. You're 
clean too. You don’t drink. All the guy’s 
got left is his heart. You stay away 
from him in the early rounds and you 
ought to win.” 

“T'll win. I trained for this fight, Tim. 
I started training for it five, six, seven 
years ago. All my life. I want this title. 
I want to be the best. That’s all.” 

“Listen,” Tim said, “I can tell you 
how to fight but I can’t tell you how 
to act. All I can say is this—you don’t 
take a-man’s title from him by knock- 
ing him out. You think all you have to 
do to become a champion of the world 
is beat a guy with your fists. It isn’t 
that easy, kid. What did the guys who 
beat Joe Louis get out of it? Nothing.” 

“A lot of money,” Arlen said. “When 
is a lot of money nothing?” 

“Louis is still a champ, isn’t he?” 
Stone argued. “He got beat and he’s 
still a champ.” 

“If I beat the best, that makes me 
the best.” 

“That’s it then, You dc the talking. 
But remember, the guys who beet 
Louis got nothing. You'll be all right 
as long as you want nothing. When 
you start wanting it all and won't take 
less”—Stone put his forefinger to his 
temple and cocked his thumb—“bang- 
bang.” 

Arlen was never nervous or afraid 
in the dressing room before a fight. It 
was a sellout, Stone had said. That was 
the important thing. Who cared 
whether or not people liked him so 
long as they paid to see him fight? 

Hands taped, wearing the green 
bathrobe with his name on the back 
of it in yellow letters, Arlen moved 
happily around the dressing room limb- 
ering up. After tonight—in an hour or 


less-he would be champion of the 
world. He knew that. He was abso- 
lutely confident of his strength and skill. 
What a racket, he thought. In business 
you hate a guy and all you do is take 
his money. In this racket you hate a 
guy and you beat him. You hammer 
his brains out and you get paid for it. 

Arlen hated the champion for a very 
simple reason. The champion was pop- 
ular both with the public and with the 
press. Reading articles in the papers 
about the skill and dignity of the 
champion infuriated Arlen. He could 
not understand the champion’s pop- 
ularity. “You’d think the guy was dead 
the way they write about him,” Arlen 
said once. “You'd think he was a saint.” 

Arlen ignored the booing of the 
crowd when he climbed into the ring. 
He was used to it. He had got used to 
it a long time ago. 

Standing in his corner, he heard the 
ovation given the champion as the man 
came down the aisle toward the ring. 
And he saw the champion’s quiet and 
confident response to it, the easy 
humility and friendliness, the attitude 
of a man who was liked and respected 
not only for what he had done but for 
what he was. Let him have it, Arlen 
thought. He won't have it long—fifteen, 
twenty, thirty minutes and then noth- 
ing. 

Then the bell rang for the first round, 
and Arlen, obeying Stone’s instructions, 
kept away from the champion. Arlen 
respected Stone’s knowledge of fight- 
ing. He knew too that if he lost this 
fight he would have to wait years for 
another chance at the title. He would 
no longer be the number one challenger 
but a defeated challenger, and he 
would have to begin again the long 
slow, brutal business of fighting to the 
top. He had to win now, when he was 
at his peak and could cash in on the 
championship, 

Boxing carefully, Arlen got through 
six rounds of what he knew was a dull 
fight. The crowd was after him too, 
and some of the remarks were getting 
through to him. This was no boxing- 
club fight. This was the championship 
of the world. 

“How about it?” he said to Stone 
just before the bell for the seventh 
round. 

“Lay off,” Stone said. “His legs are 
shot. All you’ve got to do is outlast 
him.” 

In the ninth round the champion 
caught Arlen with a right to the jaw 
and Arlen, trying to hold, took two 
more rights to the head—high—fell 
against the ropes. He was not badly 
hurt. His legs were shaky but his head 
was clear. What bothered him most was 
the terrible roaring in his ears, a 
sound that was like two giant hands 
squeezing his temples. When he got to 
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his feet at the count of eight the sound 
was even worse. It was all around him, 
pressing against his back, beating at 
his face, pushing up from the floor, 
flying at his head. It was a storm, a 
human storm, thousands of people yell- 
ing and hammering the arms of their 
seats. And only Arlen was being bat- 
tered by it. The storm was directed 
at him. 

The referee grabbed his gloves and 
wiped them on the white shirt and 
then vanished. The champion ap- 
peared quickly, coming from behind 
the referee, and Arlen, responding to 
years of training, put up his hands 
and maneuvered to his right. He was 
being hit and he hit back, moving, jab- 
bing, holding, breaking, doing what 
he had been taught to do and had 
done many times before. 

His handlers worked on him, spong- 
ing his face, jamming the bottle of 
smelling salts under his nose, loosen- 
ing his trunks and rubbing his belly. 
Stone yelled at him too, but Arlen 
hardly heard him, Arlen was remem- 
bering his first main event, the sudden 
enormous responsibility of being a 
headliner, the feeling of being watched, 
judged, graded, the feeling of having 
to pass a test and the terrible fear of 
flunking out. That was what made a 
champion—the ability to pass a test not 
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once but many times, but not with a 
pencil and sheet of paper or a chance 
to look over someone’s shoulder and 
copy the answers. 

Arlen came out of his corner fast for 
the tenth round. One of us has got to 
win, he thought, one of us has got to 
lose, and never mind what those peo- 
ple out there think. I've got eight years 
on the guy and that’s what counts. He 
crowded the champ, working the body, 
keeping his chin down, not conscious 
of technique, just using his hands. He 
forgot the crowd. 

In the eleventh round he shook the 
champion with a right to the head and, 
pushing him into the ropes, used both 
hands to the head. The champion tied 
Arlen up, and after the referee broke 
them Arlen dropped the champion with 
a left hook, a punch he had not used 
very often during the fight. It was a 
clean knockdown, and Arlen, trying to 
follow it up, missed with a right and 
fell down. Up “again quickly, too 
quickly, he took a right to the heart, 
missed a counter and went down again. 

He did not remember the rest of the 
round. It was a windmill of gloves, of 
ropes against his back, of arms, elbows, 
shoulders, of brightness and darkness 
and the bitter taste of blood. He re- 
membered being pushed off his 
stool and someone shouting, “Twelve- 
twelve.” And then it was “Thirteen- 
thirteen,” and the referee shoving him 
to a neutral corner and the white arm 
rising and falling over a man pushing 
himself up with his hands, getting to 
one knee, standing finally with the 
referee rubbing the gloves on the white 
shirt and looking closely at the man’s 
face. 

Arlen’s head cleared suddenly in the 
last minute of the thirteenth round, 
suddenly but also with maddening slow- 
ness—as though one part of his mind 
were awake and kicking at the other 
part, which woke slowly, sluggishly, 
unwillingly. The champion was down 
again and Arlen, standing in a neutral 
corner, watched the agony of the clumsy 
body thrashing on the floor, the twist 
and pull of the champion’s muscles as 
he rose on his hands and knees, his 
torso swaying. The face, abruptly re- 
vealed, was almost serene in its numb- 
ness. Finally, as the referee raised his 
arm to count ten, the champion got up. 

Arlen moved in quickly and the 
champion staggered against the ropes 
without being hit. The referee tried to 
get between them, The champion 
shoved the referee away and lifted his 
gloves to Arlen, a gesture not of de- 
fense but of command, a command to 
finish him—if Arlen could. It had the 
simple arrogance and grace of a man 
unafraid of failure, a man proud of his 
privilege to be counted out. 

Arlen saw the referee's hesitation, 


his acknowledgment of the champion’s 
privilege but also his realization that if 
the fight were not stopped it might end 
with the champion seriously, perhaps 
fatally, injured. Arlen drove the cham- 
pion through the ropes with a straight 
to the jaw. 

Arlen dressed mechanically, uncon- 
scious of the two-hundred-dollar suit, 
the fifty-dollar shoes, the thirty-dollar 
necktie. The reporters and photogra- 
phers had come and had got their an- 
swers and their pictures and had left. 
Stone was upstairs talking business, 
perhaps already signing a contract or 
committing Arlen to public appearances. 
Arlen was alone in the dressing room 
—or he might as well have been alone. 
His trainer was there, and his handlers, 
the few people who always attach 
themselves to a titleholder no matter 
who or what he is—like iron filings 
clinging to a magnet, and just as hard 
and cheap. Outside in the corridor, 
worrying the cops who guarded the 
passage, were hundreds of people wait 
ing to get a look at the champion—the 
old champion. / 

Arlen walked to the dressing-room 
door and opened it, Beyond the two 
cops at the door were the people, the 
crowd, not pushing but moving slowly. 
swaying, waves on the ocean. They 
stared at the open door, saw him, 
stared at him, frowned and looked up 
the corridor toward the old champion’s 
dressing room. 

“I want to see the champ,” Arlen said 
to one of the cops. “Can you get me 
through?” 

The cop shrugged and moved gently 
into the crowd. Arlen followed him and 
waited at the champion’s door while a 
message was taken inside. After a 
moment the champion’s manager let 
him in and Arlen walked through an- 
other crowd—newspapermen, photogra- 
phers, columnists—to the rubdown table 
where the champion lay. 

Raising himself on his elbows, the 
champion said, “You came after the 
belt. I'll get it.” 

Arlen watched while the champion, 
pushing aside his handlers, got off the 
table and went to his locker. 

“I brought it with me,” the champion 
said. “I always bring it with me.” He 
handed the diamond-studded belt to 
Arlen, “It’s yours. You won it.” 

Arlen was conscious of the people in 
the room watching him, working peo- 
ple with a deadline to meet, wasting 
time in a beaten fighter’s dressing room 
because they liked and respected him 
and would take the trouble to listen to 
what he said and to print it exactly as 
he said. 

“Thanks,” Arlen said. 

“What for?” the champion said. “You 
won it.” 

“The deuce he did,” someone said. 





“Two, three years ago he couldn't carry 
your glove.” 

“That was two, three years ago.” 
The champion went over and stretched 
out on the table. “I feel like a mop,” he 
said and laughed. “I guess I ought to 
feel like one. Somebody sure swabbed 
the deck with me.” 

Everyone laughed, and Arlen was 
being moved aside, and little by little 
was being forced toward the door. No 
one shoved or elbowed him. People 
simply moved past him and he had to 
step back to make room for them. He 
stood finally by the door—watching the 
people around the champion, wanting 
to yell at them, wanting to grab their 
arms and turn them to face him. But 
instead he walked out the door and 
through the crowd, the docile, quiet 
crowd in the corridor. 

They did not appear to see him 
either. They waited and watched the 
door of the old champion’s dressing 
room, and their bodies twisted to let 
Arlen pass but their eyes stayed on 
the door. On the corner of -Forty-ninth 
Street and Eighth Avenue a man 
slapped Arlen on the back and said, 
“Hi, champ, remember me?” And sev- 
eral people asked for his autograph, 
but that was all. A few people in the 
lobby of the hotel shook his hand and 
admired the belt which Arlen carried 


on his arm. The hotel clerk shook hands, 
too, and said there had been a few calls. 

Tim Stone came up to his room at 
midnight and appeared surprised to 
find Arlen alone. “I thought you'd 
be having a ball,” Stone said. “Listen, 
the champ’s talking about retiring. 
Says he wants to hang them up. For 
good. In that case we don’t fight him 
again. Maybe we can get Brabarro. He 
might draw.” 

Hardly a sentimental man, Stone had 
memories of incidents in the ring that 
he never talked about except with those 
he regarded as his equals. Now he was 
remembering the champion, propped 
on the ropes and undoubtedly out 
on his feet, pushing the referee away 
and gesturing Arlen to come after him. 
That was something, wasn’t it? The 
champion was a man who had it and 
would always have it. That was why he 
was the champion, 

“How do you feel?” Stone asked. He 
stood with his hand on the knob of the 
door watching Arlen, who now sat star- 
ing at the floor, with his elbows on his 
knees. It was-a posture so spectacularly 
opposite to his usual cocky swagger 
that Stone was not only surprised but 
moved by it. Well, Stone thought. He’s 
only a kid. Twenty-three. Clean too. 
And he had to get up off the floor to 
win tonight. And it’s not the first time 
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he’s done it either. The trouble with 
Arlen is that mouth of his. 

Seeing the diamond belt lying on the 
rug in the middle of the room, Stone 
picked it up and after a moment's hesi- 
tation dropped it across Arlen’s knees. 

“Here,” Stone said. “Maybe it isn’t a 
perfect fit but then maybe it’s not sup- 
posed to be. It’s something you have 
to grow into—like your old man’s pants. 
You had a hard time wearing them the 
first time you put them on, didn’t you?” 

I guess Arlen knows now, Stone 
thought as he walked down the corridor 
toward the elévators. He thought the 
title and the belt would make him the 
best, and now he knows they'll only 
make him look like the best. When 
you're the best, all you need is your- 
self—what’s inside you. It really shows 
up when you lose the fancy trappings 
—the title, the belt—and have to stand 
on what you are. 

That’s when you see the difference 
between a man who needs a title and 
a belt to look like a champion and a 
man who doesn’t, Tim Stone thought. 
In four or five years—if he lasts—Arlen’s 
going to have to try to do what the 
champion did tonight. And Arlen knows 
it now. The only thing he doesn't 
know is whether or not he can do it. 

Maybe he can, maybe he can't, Stone 
thought. But at least he’s not talking. 
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In God We Trust 


The first regular U. S. stamp to bear 
the motto “In God We Trust” will be 
issued early next month. The motto 
has long appeared on U. S. coins. The 
stamp, above, is an eight-center show- 
ing the Statue of Liberty. An attractive 
red, white, and blue color pattern high- 
lights the stamp. It is the first U. S. 
bi-color stamp issued in a small denom- 
ination. (Note: Black and white are not 
colors. ) 

The part of the stamp in-red is the 
statue and the words “In God We 
Trust.” The center of the stamp is white 
and forms a halo in back of the statue. 
The stamp’s frame is blue. 

When the stamp design was released, 
U. S. Postmaster -General Arthur E. 
Summerfield said: “The Statue of Lib- 
erty is a beacon of hope and oppor- 
tunity . . . to oppressed peoples every- 
where. The motto ‘In God We Trust’ 
reflects the spiritual foundation upon 
which our Government was built—and 
without which no nation can prosper.” 

As we went to press, the exact day 
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MYSTERY CORNER 


STAMP CLUBS! That’s the answer 
to the puzzle which appeared in this 
column for March 10. You'll soon be 
able to join the —- N —- T— DN — 
T — O—S Stamp Clubs, which will be 
conducted by Scholastic Magazines. 
Don’t miss the April 14 column. The 
mystery will be solved in full. And 
you'll find an application blank so that 
you can join without delay. 

—Tony Simon 
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Time to Bioom 


Jones: “You don’t want to plant these 
seeds. It says on the packet it will take 
them two years to bloom.” 

Smith: “That's all right. I toak them 
out of last year’s catalog.” 


° Careful! 


The telephone rang in the fire-station 
office. The chief took up the receiver. 

“Is this the fire station?” 

“Yes,” said the chief. 

“Well,” continued the voice, “I have 
just had a new rock garden built and 
I've put in some new plants—” 

“Where’s the fire?” asked the chief. 

“Some of these new plants are very 
expensive, and—” the voice continued. 

“Look here,” said the chief at last, 

“do you want the flower shop?” 
- “No, I don't,” said the voice. “My 
neighbor’s house is on fire, and I don’t 
want you firemen to walk all over my 
garden when you come here.” 


Mule Sense 


It had taken the entire morning for 
Ezra to tow the tourists’ car to town. 
When he finally returned home with his 
weary old mules his wife asked, “How 
much did you charge that city fellow 
for towin’ him?” 

“Fifty cents,” 

“Fifty cents!” 
“Sometimes I wish you'd do the pullin’ 
and let those mules handle the execu- 
tive end of the deals.” 


Ezra replied. 


1.0. U. 


Sweet young thing’ (on first fishing 
trip): “How much did that red and 
green thing cost?” 

Boy friend: “You mean the float? Oh, 
about a dime, I guess.” 

Sweet young thing: “Then that’s 
what I owe you—mine just sank.” 





NO ISSUE NEXT WEEK 


Because many schools will be ob- 
serving spring vacation next week, 
there will be no March 31 issue of 
this magazine. The next issue will be 
dated April 7. The omission of an 
issue does not interfere with your full 
quota of fifteen issues during the 
second semester. 











exclaimed his wife.» 
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Not a Chance 


Freshman: “What'll we do tonight?” 

Sophomore: “We'll toss a coin. If it’s 
heads, we'll get dates; if it’s tails, we'll 
go to the movies alone; if it stands on 
edge, we'll study.” 


The Other Man’‘s Shoes 


Wife: “Dear, have you ever won- 
dered what you would do if you had 
Aga Khan’s income?” 

Husband: “No, but I’ve wondered 
what he’d do if he had mine.” 


McCall Spirit 


Pardon Me! 


His car and her car met head-on. The 
drivers got out and, with fine courtesy, 
both began to apologize profusely, “I’m 
so sorry,” said the woman. “It was all 
my fault.” 

“Not at all, madam,” 
sponded with a gallant gesture. 
to blame myself.” 

“But I insist the fault was mine. I 
was on your side of the road.” 

“That may be true; but, my dear 
madam, I am responsible for the col- 
lision. I saw you coming this way, and 
I had ample opportunity to dart down 
a side street.” 


the man re- 
“I was 





MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Wii Tops, don’t miss. “iiGood. 
Wi Fair. Save your money. 


Drama: “The Conquest of Ever- 
est. MMY Annapurna. “#i4Knights 
of the Round Table “#“Julius Caesar. 
wvvvThe Cruel Sea. MM YBeat the 
Devil. ~The Actress. 6“ Roman 
Holiday. ““#“The Robe. “+All the 
Brothers Were Valiant. “Riot in Cell 
Block 11. 4#“Mogambo. “Take the 
High Ground. “Master of Ballantrae. 
““vTennessee Champ. “Botany Bay. 
’The Glass Web. “Project No. 7. 
“Othello. 

Musical: “The Glenn Miller 
Story. “wvvGive a Girl a _ Break. 
“vv Gilbert and Sullivan. ~~ Lili. 
vvvCalamity Jane. “The Eddie Can- 
tor Story. “iNew Faces. 

Comedy: “~#“Long, Long Trailer. 
wvrrtit Should Happen to You. wv 
Forever Female. “The Titfield Thun- 
derbolt. 

Documentary: “The Living Des- 
ert. iA Queen Is Crowned. wv 
The Sea Around Us. “Song of the Land. 
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cet Your Entries In 
For Hallmark Contest 











Midnight March 29 
is the deadline for mailing your 
entry in the Hallmark Hall of Fame 
contest for junior and senior high 
school students. There are 116 cash 
prizes for students, and 16 cash 
awards for the winners’ schools. 
(See the announcement in the 
March 10 issue of this magazine.) 

Just write 100 words or less on 
the subject: “I nominate for the 
Hallmark Hall of Fame 
Probably you have seen or listened 
to this famous television and radio 
program. 

Think of someone who lived or 
who is living now, who in your 
opinion has helped his fellow men. 
Then write your 100 words or 
less, and mail it to: 


Hallmark Hall of Fame Contest 
P.O. Box 1672 New York, N. Y. 











O 


WHAT A CANDY BAR/ 








CURTISS 


(ef CURTISS CANDY COMPANY Otto Schnering, Founder 


¢c makers of Butterfinger. Coconut Grove, Caramel Nougat. Dip casndy bats. Saf-T-Pops. Fruit Drops and Mints 
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BIG SAVINGS ON POCKET-SIZE BOOKS! 


20% discount on quantity orders of outstanding 25¢ & 35c books for school use. 


For class or school library 


58 books regulariy priced at 25c ONLY 20c 
27 books regularly priced at 35c ONLY 28 


Good news for teachers who want to promote better and 
wider student reading! The extraordinary rise of the paper- 
bound pocket-size book now makes it possible to satisfy 
almost any reading requirement with well-printed, durable 
editions costing only a few cents each. What are your book 
requirements? Are you interested in well-written books of 
proven student appeal for your school or class library? Do 
you want a dependable source for buying supplementary 
texts in classroom quantities? Or would you like to en- 
courage your students to continue reading worth-while 
books during the summer months? 


The 85 titles listed on the following pages make it possible 
to accomplish any or all of these objectives easily and with 
substantial savings. These books have been chosen by a 
selection committee of reading experts, and all have proven 
their suitability for school and student use as past selections 


For your students’ summer reading enjoyment 


in lots 
of 20 
or more 


of the Teen Age Book Club (see page 8-T). All of these 
books sell regularly at 25¢ and 35¢. Due to economies re- 
sulting from handling and shipping in quantity, we are able 
to offer these books—in lots of 20 or more—at 20¢ and 28¢ 
respectively—including postage. 


The books listed here in your teacher edition are also adver- 
tised in your students’ edition of this magazine. Since the 
low prices of these books depend on orders of 20 or more 
books to one address, we cannot accept orders from in- 
dividual students. To enable students to take advantage of 
these substantial savings in buying books for their personal 
reading, we have taken the liberty of suggesting that they 
request you or your permission to make up a class order, 
using the order form on page 7-T. To insure receiving books 
before school closes, be sure to mail your order at least one 
month before the end of the school year. 
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Bk. mM _ ok *Means Quant. ;Bk. *Means Quant. 
No. | TITLE oe took iattelNo.| TITLE ope book aoeizseino. | TITLE oge*took l20¢\28¢ 


1. | Out of This World A537 | | [43. | Silas Marner P552 | | [65. | Parade of Stories T4 | 
2. | Drink to Yesterday B76) 1 |44. | Tale Two Cities PC35* | | |66. | The Spanish Cave Ci2 | 
3. | Green Turtle C13 \ . | Pride, Prejudice PC37* | | |67. | TAB Animal Tales TS | 
4. | Empty Room Cig r . | Seven Gables P52 68. | White Fang T6° ' 
5. | Green Hills A943 ' | Cyrano BA1230° 69. | Skyeruiser Ci! ' 
6 ' 

| 

















KEEP THIS 




















AS A RECORD 





. | Space Hands 81077 . | Sherlock Holmes B704 | 170. | The Tattooed Man C10 
7. | War of Worlds P947 . | Book of Verse PCII* 71. hee Grand Stories 














OF YOUR ORDER 





; . | Great Comedies PCIS® 
8. | Space Platform P920 ) oes 72. | Kon-Tiki Pma243* 


( . | Great Tragedies PC14* - 
9. | The Streak P910 = 73. | Little Women T9* 


| iri . | Tales and Poems PC45* = 
10. | Spirit of Border P16! | 74. | A Girl Can Dream T8 
75. | Hebby Horse Hill C22 
76. | Peggy Covers News C6 


-|77. | Life with Mother 
Pma22* 


aida ne aeennesstinsidiasiol | 


14. | Cireus Doctor 8992 . | Wagons Westward ci asteati 
15. | Tawny C4 a 57. | Long Wharf C33 78. | Hi There T2 























li. | Beyond Rope, Fence 372 . | Moby Diek PGI2 


12. | Buffalo Bill 148 . | Red Badge P154 
13. | Big Red cis . | Two Years Before Y76 





























58. | Franklin P23 79. | Span.-Eng. Diet. PC122*| 








16. | Care of Dogs Pma 76° ‘ : 
71 @ ay 39. | Huckleberry Finn 80. | Spanish Thru Pie. PC83*| 
Oe <a PCi39* ae < 
81. | French Thru Pic. PC78* | 
16. | Power Gol? Peas 60. | Amer, Folklore P684 — 
[82 | More Powerful Vocab. | 
| P569 


“ 
a 
_ 
- 
2 











= 19. | High Inside 166 | 61. | Life Mississippi BI 


$20. | Kid Comes Back 167 | 
— 








62. | Smugglers’ Captive Tit 63. | Poeket Dictionary PCS* | 











. 2 — 
a2t. | Gertie Makes Greek Ti2 |! Tes. | Twe Hands, Knife TIO 84. | Pocket Atlas PC20" | 








+22. | Fun for Family P580 | | 164) Thunder Road 17 ' 85. | Crossword Puzzles T3 | 


#23. | Magic Expiainea pmao4" ! | 





14. Circus Doctor, Henderson & Taplinger B992 20¢ 
True story of greatest story on earth. 3. 

. Tawny, Thomas C. Hinkle C4 20¢ 
Crafty dog outwits guns and traps. 2. 

Care and aueine of Dogs, Baird Pma76 28¢ 
Information on selection, feeding, training. 

. Baseball Stars of 1954, Jacobs, ed. 1194 20¢ 
New! 28 exclusive inside stories. 

. Power Golf, Ben Hogan P928 20¢ 
How to play winning golf. 

. High Inside, R. G. Emery 466 20¢ 
Star college pitcher wins major league offers. 4 

. The Kid Comes Back, John Tunis 47 «20¢ 
Exciting yarn about Dodgers’ slugger. 3. 

. Bertie Makes a Break, Felsen T12 20¢ 
Popular author scores laugh-laden hit. 

. Fun for the Family, Meyer P580 20¢ 
How ‘to solve your party problems. 

. Magic Explained, Gibson Pma54 28¢ 
Reveals secrets behind baffling tricks. 

. Alexander Botts: Earthworm Tractors P304 20¢ 
Antics of an earthworm tractor salesman. 
Junior Miss, Sally Benson P332 20¢ 
Everyone laughs with teen-age Judy. 1.2.6. 

. Star-Spangled Summer, Lambert C3 20¢ 
Poor little rich girl finds fun, romance. 

. Boy dates Girl, Gay Head Tl 20¢ 
What every teen-ager should know. 

Sve Barton, Student Nurse, Boylston C9 20¢ 
Lovable redhead in big city hospital. 1.2.3.6. 

. The Raft, Robert Trumbull Y38 20. 
True adventure of 3 men adrift on Pacific. 1.3. 

. White Witch Doctor, Stinetorf P851 20¢ 
Woman medical missionary in Africa. 3. 

J - Messer. Marco Polo, Donn Byrne A611 20¢ 
Many of the books listed below are represented on recommended reading lists ae 7 in ee aes ie 
for young people. Numerals indicate the lists on which the titles appear: 1. By ” Gib bers lentaatle ten Goventes, 1444" 
Way of Introduction, American Library Association. 2. Books for You or Your Read- . How to Know the Birds, Peterson AM36 28¢ 
ing, National Council of Teachers of English. 3. Catalog for High School: Libraries Simple aid to bird recognition. 

or Children’s Catalog, H. W. Wilson Co. 4. Reading Ladders for Human Relations, . The Pocket Guide to the Wildflowers P788 28¢ 


. a : “ Identify wild flowers easily. Illustrated. 
American Council on Education. 5. Good Reading, prepared by Committee on Col- Al You Need to Kaew About Fishing, 


lege Reading, National Council of Teachers o} English, spo i on Rec ¥ Hunting and {Sameing. Dalrymple P674 20¢ 
Reading, prepared by Sisters of Charity, Mount St. Vincent-on-Hudson, N. Y. C., nay guide to more Tun oulucers. 
or English syllabus, N. Y. C. Catholic Schools, Grades 1-8 and Secondary. be eee ee eee 


AM84 
Ilustrated, easy-to-understand guidebook. 3. 








= 24. | Alexander Botts P30 | | AMOUNT 
$25. | Junior Miss P332 i 
"26. | Spangled Summer C3 | | Books @ 20¢... . $ 
* 27. | Boy dates Girl TI 1 
jin tee. mine GR TR. i.ccctessevesss @ 
The Raft Y38 | 
Witeh Doctor P85! i 


Mareo Pole A6i! ' 


Captains Courageous B58 | 

r= T|/ DUPLICATE 
Guide Wildflowers P788 | 
Fishing, Hunting P674 | 

Predict Weather AMS4* | | O R D E R 
Great Essays PCii3* | | 
Men Against Sea P3568 || 
Jane Eyre PC88* 1 ot F O R M 
ivanhee PC79* % 
Searlet Letter PC6S* ' ot 
| Wuthering Hts. PC33" | | 

















TOTAL AMOUNT ENCLOSED... $____-__ 
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YOUNG PEOPLE'S SUMMER READING 7: Wer of the Worlds, H. G. Welle P97 20¢ = & A MOUS BOOKS BY GREAT AUTHORS 


Mars invades the Earth! 5. 
1. Out of This World, Julius Fast, ed. A537 20¢ 8. Space Platform, Murray Leinster P920 20¢ 37. Pocket Book Great Essays, 
Spine-tingling fantasy tales. 2. First step of man’s exploration of outer space. Peterson, ed. PC1I3 28< 
2. Drink to Yesterday, Coles B76 20¢ 9. The Streak, Max Brand P910 20¢ 50 delightful essays by 38 great writers. 
Realistic account of spy hunt. 3. Fabulous reputation built on false rumor. 38. Men Against the Sea, Nordhoft — . 
Turtle Mystery, Q Ci3 20¢ 10. The Spirit of the Border, Grey P16] 20¢ la ‘ae R Oc 
’ a — ~ ae hoon . ao « Western hero faces bitter foe. A sequel. Another stirring sea epic. 1.3.5.6. 
. Mystery of the Empty Room, Seaman C19 20¢ 11. Beyond Rope and Fence, Grew 572 20¢ ©39. Jane Eyre, Charlotte Bronte PCc8s 28 
Two girls discover secrets in old house. Black-maned, untamed buckskin rules range. 2. Mystery and romance about Jane Eyre. 1.2.3.5. 
. The Green Hills of Earth, Heinlein A943 20¢ 12. Buffalo Bill, Shannon Garst 548 20¢ 40. Ivanhoe, Sir Walter Scott PC79 28 
10 thrilling stories of tomorrow's worlds. 3. Vivid story of unforgettable rider. 3. Great novel of mysterious black knight. 2.3.5. 
on My Hands, Brown BIO77 20¢ 


. Space 13. Big Red, Jim Kj rd Ci8 20¢ 41. The Scarlet Letter, Hawthorne PC65 28¢ 
Nine startling science-fiction tales. Heroic dog "ae deat for master. 3.6. 


Classic novel of Puritan justice. 1.2.3.5.6. 


SMF Please do not overlook the 20-book minimum order requirement. 





. Pride and Prejudice, Jane Austen 


. Wuthering Heights, 


, Silas Marner, Eliot 


MAIL THIS 
ORDER FORM 
ite) SCHOLASTIC 
MAGAZINES 


Bronte PC33 28¢ 
Intriguing novel of strange household. 1.2.3.5.6. 
P552 20¢ 
Aging man’s struggle against revolution. 2.3.5.6. 


. A Tale of Two Cities, Charles 


PC35 28¢ 
1.2.3.5. 
PC37 28¢ 
Comedy of manners of Eng. country folks. 
1.2.3.5. 


Dickens 
London, Paris in French Revolution. 


. House of Seven Gables, Hawthorne P52 


. Cyrano de Bergerac, 


. Pocket Book of Verse, M. E. Speare, 
ed Pcl! 

. Four Great C 

. Four Great Tragedies, Shakespeare 


. Great Tales and Poems of Poe 


. Moby Dick, Herman Melville 


Hereditary curse upon a household. 123.56 


Edmond 

Rostand BA1230 28¢ 

Swashbuckling drama of swords and hearts 
EY 


. Memoirs of Sherlock Holmes, j 


A. C. Doyle 20¢ 


B704 
11 thrilling exploits of famous sleuth. 1.3. 
5 28¢ 
Choice collection of inspired poems. 
dies, Shak e PCI5 
As You Like It, 
1.2.3.5. 


28¢ 





Tempest, Twelfth Night, 
Midsummer Night's Dream. 
PC14 
Julius Caesar, 


28¢ 
Romeo and Juliet, 


1.3.5.6. 


Hamlet, 
Macbeth. 
PC45 28¢ 
1.2.3.5. 
P612 20¢ 
Adventurous tale of whaling-ship days. 
1.2.3.5.6. 


Tales and poems from writer's best. 


. The Red Badge of Courage, 


P154 20c¢ 


Stephen Crane 
1.2.3.5. 


Young soldier faces and conquers fear. 


7-T 


(Quant. )Bk. 


*Means 
(20¢\28¢| Ne. 


28¢ book 


| TITLE A 


eans 
book 


Quant. 
_120¢! 28¢ 


*Means 
28¢ book 


zociatefe. | | TITLE 








! 43. 


Out of This World A537 | 


| Silas Marner P552 


| 65. | Parade of Stories T4 | ! | 








l “4. 


Drink to Yesterday B76 | 
Green Turtle Ci3 | 





| Tale Two Cities PC35* | | 
. | Pride, Prejudice P37" | 


B. | The Spanish Cave cl2 i ot 
67. | A TAB | Animal Tales TS | | 














Empty Room Ci9 


. | Seven Gables P52 


| 68. | 7 White Fang T6* | 











Green Hills A943 


(7. | Cyrano BAI230° 


| | Skyeruiser: cil | 








Space Hands B1077 
War of Worlds P947 





. | Sherlock Holmes B704 | 
. | Book of Verse PCII* . 2 


! The Tattooed Man Cid | 


70. 
71. 


| Twenty Grand Stories 
| BI54 








Space Platform P920 
The Streak P910 | 





2) e)s/e\elal ele 


. | Great Comedies PCIS®* | | 


| Great Tragedies Pci4® ee 


72. Y “Kon- Tiki Pn Pmaz43* 


- | Little Women ‘Te 








Spirit of Border Pi6i | 


| Tales and Poems PC45* | 


74. lA Girt Can Dream Ts | 








53. 


- | Beyond Rope, Fence J72 | 


| Moby Dick P6I2 


75. | Hobby Horse Hill C22 








54. 
55. 


. | Buffalo Bill J48 | 


Ge | Big Red Cis | 


. | Cireus Doctor 8992 ! 
As Tawny ( C4 








se 
> 


57. 
58. 


! 
16 ‘eT Care of Doss Pma 7° | ’ 
17. | Baseball Stars L194 i 1 | 
18. | Power ‘Golf ‘P928 oF 


| High Inside 166 za 


acts 


| | Kid Comes Back 467 | 
Bertic Makes Break Ti2.| 1 


nN 


sasen 
ri nw 
nN 


a | Fun | for Family Psso 6| (| ‘hun 


| Magic Explainea ‘Pmaoa" | j 


| Red Badge P54 
| Two Years Before Y76 
56. | Wagons Westward cl 


| Long Wharf C33 


| Franklin P23 


Huckleberry Finn 
PCi39° 


23 Folklore P6s4 
| | Lite Mississippi BI Yass 
- | Smugglers’ Captive Ti 

3. <s Two Hands, Knife THO 


|. | Thunder Road 17 


! Se 


76. u Peasy Covers News C6 


. 1 Lite with Mother 
| Pma22* 


ig -|HiThereT2 
. | Span.-Eng. Diet. PCi22"| | 
. | Spanish Thru Pie. PC83*| 

| French Thru Pie. PC78" | 


. | More Powerful Vocab. 
P569 | 


Pocket Dictionary PCS’ | 
. | Pocket Atlas PC20* | 





| Crossword Puzzles T3 





| Alexander Botts P304 a f 
Junior Miss P32 is 4 ; 


| Spangled Summer c3 a 


_- 
= 26. | 
< 
#27. 
s ———E 
$28. | Sue Barton, Nursec9 | | 
fe The Raft 38 


2 30. Wit 


1 Boy dates Girl Ti i of 


“1 Marco Polo AGI\ Teacher's 


w 
a bad 


Captains Courageous B5e | 
i ‘How to Know Birds a 
| AM36* 


w 
a 


it 


| Guide Wildflowers P788 | | 
a | Fishing, Hunting P674 " 


School. 


ww 
ce 


! 
| 


via 
2 | } 


| Predict Weather Ames | 


= | Great Essays PCII3* | ! 


. | Men Against Sea P3583 oe om 


-t “Jane Eyre Pcse* gy eg 


be ‘Ivanhoe PC79" ss 


= 41. | Seariet Letter PC6S* | | 


City 


| 8) §| 


\5 


242. Wuthering Hts. .. P33" -«. 





Name____ 


Address__ 


Books (a 


_Books (@ 


AMOUNT 


20¢ 


28¢ 


TOTAL AMOUNT ENCLOSED 


Entered 


_Shipped____ 


Please Print 


_Zone State__ 


Please do not write below 


Postage 
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64. Thunder Road, Gault 17 


Speed-loving racer defies danger. 


20¢ 


75. 


Hobby Horse Hill, Lavinia Davis C22 20 
mmer vacation adventures in country. 


76. Peggy Covers the News, 
Emma Bugbee C6 20¢ 
Cute cub chases newsbreaks, headlines. 2.3.6. 


77. Lite with Mother, Clarence Day Pmu22 28¢ 


65. Hit Parade of Short Stories, 
Dirlom, ed. 
Best short stories from Scholastic. 


The Spanish Cave, Household c12 


STORIES OF AMERICAN SPIRIT 


Da: Y76 20¢ 
1.3.5.6. 


14 


55. Two Years Before the Mast, 
66. 


56. 


57. 
58. 


59. 


60. 


. Life on the Mississippi, Mark Twain 


. Jim Davis: 


Best selling tale of sea adventure. 
Wagons Westward, Armstrong Sperry Cl 
American Southwest at time of Mexican 
War. 2.3. 

Long Wharf, Howard Pease 

Tale of San Francisco fire. 3. 

The Autobiography of B. Franklin 
Told with sharp wit, wisdom. 1.2.3 
Adventures of Huckleberry Finn, 
Twain PCI39 28¢ 
An American classic, a world-beloved novel. 2.3. 
Pocket Treasury of American 

Folklore G84 20¢ 
Favorite American stories, legends, jokes. 2. 
BI! 20¢ 


20¢ 


C33 -20¢ 


P23 20¢ 
6 


Boyhood on the mighty river. 3.6. 
Smugglers’ Captive, 

Masefield Til 20¢ 
Exciting iale of a boy kidnapped by pirates. 3. 


. Two Hands and a Knife, 


Warren Miller TIO = 20¢ 
Wits and skills matched against nature. 1. 


Mystery haunts small fishing village. 2. 
67. TAB Animal Tales, Dirlam, ed. TS 

12 fun-loaded stories from Scholastic. 
68. White Fang, London 

Wolf-dog’s fight for survival. 3. 
69. Skycruviser, Brier 

Test-pilot outwits plane thieves. 3. 
70. The Tattooed Man, Howard Pease 
Adventure on a tramp freighter. 3. 
Twen.y Grand Short Stories, 
Taggard, ed. B154 
20 story favorites from Scholastic. 1.3. 
72. Kon-Tiki, Heyerdahi Pma243 

Complete story with 80 actual photos. 2.3.5. 


CHIEFLY FOR GIRLS 


73. Little Women, Lovisa May Alcott 
Four girls growing up in New England. 134. 
74. A Girl Can Dream, Betty Cavanna Ts 
A vivid story by your favorite author. 3.4. 


6 
cil 
cio 


71. 


20¢ 


20¢ 


20¢ 


28¢ 


28¢ 
5.6. 
20¢ 


Hilarious anecdotes of the Day family. 3.4. 


SELF-IMPROVEMENT, PERSONALITY 


78. 
79. 


80. 
81. 
82. 


83. 
84. 
85. 


Hi There, High School 2 
“‘Musts” for dating, friends, school success. 
speak English; English-Spanish 


PC122 
University of Chicago, Castillo & Bond Ed. 
Spanish Through Pictures, Richards PC83 28¢ 
Spanish the quick, easy way. 
French Through Pictures, Richards PC78 28¢ 
Learn French new simple way through pictures. 
30 Days to a More Powerful 
Vocabulary 
Vocabulary builder by Funk & Lewis. 
Merriam-Webster Pocket Dictionary PC5 28¢ 
Contains 25,000 words, plus many useful guides. 
Rand McNally Pocket World Atlas PC20 28¢ 
Accurate, detailed maps of the world. 
TAB Crossword Puzzles ™T3 20¢ 
Original brain-teasers by high school students. 


20¢ 


28¢ 


569 20¢ 


{MF~ To insure delivery, be sure to mail order at least a month before school closes. 
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Try this tested 


plan to increase 


student reading! 


9,986 teachers now use the Teen Age Book Club 
to promote broader reading of worth-while books 


HOW THE CLUB OPERATES 


The Teen Age Book Club stimulates 
young people of school age to read for 
pleasure by providing es with a 
choice of 16 splendid books each month 
similar to those in the foregoing pages. 


Each month Club members may choose 
from at 16 popular 25¢ and 35¢ 
pocket-size books—a total of 160 books 


each school year. Books are selected 


both for literary merit and youth appeal 
by a board of reading experts. Titles are 
widely varied so that all members may 
readily find booxs suited to their inter- 
ests and age level. Many titles are ex- 
clusive with the Club and cannot be ob- 
tained through newsstands, drug or de- 
partment stores. List includes: 


Novels Classics 
Short Stories Drama 
Science Fiction Adventure 
Mysteries Humor 


Sports 
Animals 
Hobbies 
Reference 


NEED NOT BUY SPECIFIC NUMBER 


joining a Club does not obligate mem- 
yers to buy a definite number of books. 
They may buy as many or as few as 
they wish of the books offered during 


the year. 








Kit of materials is free on request. 


COSTS NOTHING TO JOIN 


There are no dues, no fees of any kind 
in the Teen Age Book Club. Books are 
mailed postpaid and a handy kit con- 
taining all materials for operating a 
Club is supplied free. This includes (1) 
a simple, easy-to-follow Manual of In- 
structions, (2) Class Membership Rec- 
ord, (3) order forms, (4) sample book, 
and (5) TAB NEWS-—a 4-page illus- 
trated bulletin containing descriptions 
of coming books. The Club is organized 
so that students can run it themselves 
with little or no work on the part of the 
teacher. 


TEEN AGE BOOK CLU 


FREE DIVIDENDS 


A popular feature ofthe Club, and a 
strong incentive to the formation of 
regular reading habits are the free divi- 
dends. For every four books purchased, 
Club members choose a free book at the 
end of the semester. 


WVU iamoceltl tel 
FOR FREE MATERIALS 

TEEN. AGE BOOK CLUB 

83 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
Please send, without cost or obli- 
gation, complete information on 
starting a Teen Age Book Club, ix 
my class next fall together with a 
free kit of materials. 


Name 
School 
Address 


City.__Zone___ State. 
STW-324 





Grade. 








Ce we ce we ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee oe 
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Sponsored by 
Scholastic Magazines 


33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 





